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Home Energy Systems 
By Keith Smith 
Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, 
large format paperback, 211 
pages, illustrated. [_) $19.95 
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GO 


Why spend the rest ot your 
life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
energy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 


“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa- 
tions. 


“... This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 
interest in the supply of 
energy to weekenders, farms 
or other remote dwellings or 
even to the suburban house- 
hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
of Murdoch University, WA, 
in APACE WA Neuletter. 


EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
by Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Penguin, 1991. New, revised edition. 315 pages, 
illustrated, large format paperback. 
$29.95 posted, from Earth Garden. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since they 
first deamed of building their own home from natural mate- 
rials in harmony with their surroundings. It answers all the 
questions for Australian owner builders. 

It's a ‘practical book for dreamers’ and it faces the 
difficult subjects square on. What the authors have done is to 
show how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable 
health can build their own home, and probably not end up with 
a 25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick houses 
with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of ground,” said 
authors Bob Rich (who writes regularly for Earth Garden), 
and former Earth Garden publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


The ultimate 
fashion accessory! 


New from Earth Garden. 
Comfortable, white 100% 
cotton T-shirts, withthe EG 
logo and banner printed in 
dark green. Sizes 16 
(small), 20 (medium) and 
24 (large). $14.00 plus 
$1.00 postage. See page 
56 fast. 
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A practical guide to help you 
do more with less 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 


Keith and Irene Smith 
A new, revised editon of The Hard Times Handbook is now 
available. As we enter the last decade of the Twenticth 
Century major changes in Australia's economic and social life 
are taking place. Unemployment, inflation and high interest 
rates continue to make times hard, no matter what our personal 
situation. The book includes over 180 practical household 
tips, over 150 recipes for cheap, healthy meals, how to make 
your own supplics, grow your own food and be prepared for 
emergencies. The German cdition of this book sold like 
hotcakes! See page 56 to order. $13 posted. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
joumal of self sufficiency and alternatives. 
It is intended as a forum of practical ideas, 
shared knowledge, sources and as a guide to 
alternatives to unfulfilling consumerist lifes- 
tyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems and surviving — and thriv- 
ing — in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you're in har- 
mony with Nature, 

Each issue we donate a portion of the 
cover price lo a community group involved 
in tree planting or forest conservation proj- 
ects to help balance the use of the partly 
recycled paper used for printing Earth Gar- 
den. We would like to see all publishers pay 
a tree tax. 
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Dear readers, 


Welcome to the spring edition of Earth Garden. As 
I’m writing this to you, we’ve had snow, sleet, frosts and 
driving rain in the past two weeks. Just an average August in 
the cool temperate region of Australia’s southern highlands. 
It always surprises me how the broad beans, silver beet and 
cabbages just seem to shrug off the frosts, and keep powering 
along. 

I suspect that the old sawdust mulch I’ve used in the 
vegie garden for the past 12 months is not as useful during 
winter as over the summer months. Some organic locals 
think mulch keeps the soil colder longer. So this year I’m 
waiting till mid spring before I mulch the vegies. I'll let you 
know ina year whether my suspicions are correct! 

In this edition there is the usual mix of articles and 
letters from Earth Gardeners around the country. Jackic 
French’s ‘Season By Season’ column seems as popular as 
ever, and her new book ‘Natural Control of Garden Pests’ is 
now available in bookshops. “The Earth Gardencr’s Com- 
panion’, which proved immensely popular when released 
this time last year, is again in newsagents around Australia, 
and is of course always available from us here at Earth 
Garden. 

Chris and Rhonda Martin are old hands at Earth 
Gardening and this month they have a very sensible article 
about protecting your home against bushfires by installing a 
sprinkler system on your roof. 

I must admit to being one of those who always 
intends to install such a system but who hasn’t got around to 
doing it yet. I’ve bought the sprinklers. In fact, I’ ve had them 
sitting in the cupboard for two years, but I’ve never been 
desperate to punch holes in the terracotta tiles and install the 
metal sprinkler heads on the ridgeline. 

With Chris and Rhonda’s article it becomes obvious 
that this is not necessary. Polypipe and plastic garden 


HOUSE SITTING WANTED 
Northern New South Wales 
or southern Queensland 


Two reliable, competent, vegan women would 
like to mind a house or farmhouse (ideal) for 
three months minimum. Must have a big yard 
or space for dogs. All of us are well behaved, 
clean living and environmentally conscious. 
Anything considered. Please phone Bethany on 
(060) 211 524. 


sprinklers do work — as the Martins’ graphic test proves, so 
Ino longer have an excuse. Now is the time to take bushfire 
precautions — it is too late when the hot winds of February 
are blowing. 

Andrew Toth’s article about our attitudes to land is 
thought provoking. It fascinates me how often I see similar 
phrases used by people talking about their relationship with 
the land. I receive many wonderful letters from people who 
are moving bush, or who have established themselves on 
their blocks. Many people write of beginning to appreciate 
the ‘rhythm’, the ‘pulse’ and the ‘flow’ of Nature on their 
land. People seem to become aware of being another 
creature living with the trees, the soil, the birds, and seasons. 

We all have a slightly different dream when it comes 
to establishing our ideal lifestyle, but one of the interesting 
points Andrew raises is that moving to the bush does not cure 
your ills. You can be a successful Earth Gardener on a 
suburban block in the city, and miserable in a bush paradise 
— depending on your attitudes and approach. Itis foolhardy 
to expect a move to the bush to solve all your problems, but 
it can have a magic way of enhancing your life. 

I know I would find it hard to again live full-time 
surrounded by car fumes, wailing sirens, and the sounds of 
neighbours fighting. I always feel a sense of calm when I 
turn into the driveway at home and spy the pair of 150 year 
old stringybarks on the edge of the clearing, and the carrot 
tops and silver beet in the vegie garden. 

Despite our current economic hardships, we do live 
ina lucky country. Our challenges are to live in ways which 
are gentle with the Earth’s resources and which enhance the 
overall environment for future Australians. 

Happy reading, 


Via 


Land For Sale 


LULWORTH, 
NORTHERN TASMANIA 


50 acres of beautiful bush, with ocean views and 
several magnificent house sites. Light bush, 
partly cleared, with semi-permanent creek, and 
hydro power available. Three road frontage, 
walking distance to the ocean, and only 45 min- 
utes to Launceston. $45,000. 

Please ring Helen Preston on (003) 281 535. 


. Earth People 


Write 


LEL 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters to Earth Garden are al- 
ways very welcome. 


From parchment 
to paradise 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I’ve been reading the magazine 
for a few years, and have at last bought 
some land to fulfil the dream. I intend to 
build a small scale shingled chalet and 
put in a garden where all the trees, 
shrubs and vegies can be actively used in 
day to day life. 

When I stand on my empty 25 
acres I can see everything already in my 
mind, and I am working long and hard to 
achieve it all. Being a single woman, 
Dad didn’t think to teach me about 
building, water pumps or septic tanks! 
I’m learning, though, and one day in the 
not-so-distant future I may be another 
nature-lover writing about how my 
parchment became paradise. Thanks, 
Tanya Sundstrup, New Norfolk, Tas- 
mania. 


Calling Innisfail 
Earth Gardeners 
Dear Alan, 

You’ve probably already sent 
the winter mags out. Trust me! We’ve 
changed our address, and our new ad- 
dress is in solid suburbia. Nice and close 
to town (Innisfail) 45 minutes walk in- 
stead of three hours — an important 
consideration for we pedestrians. 

Are there any Earth Gardeners 
near us? We’re finding it hard to make 
friends. We think it’s because we walk 
in to town where everyone drives, and 
we don’t watch TV because we don’t 


own one. This last shortcoming fright- 
ens people. Help! We’re culturally 
isolated! Islands in the sea of humanity! 
Not waving, drowning. 

Kathy Heyne, 25 Hickory St, Goondi 
Bend, 4860. 


Starting a herb farm 
Dear EG readers, 

I was thrilled to read your maga- 
zine and find people who felt like me 
about the dire need to change our re- 
source-deplcting lifestyles and protect 
our fragile Earth. I too would love to 
make thesc ideals a reality, by moving 
out of the city and transforming my 
lifestyle towards one of self-sufficiency 
using low cnergy, fewer resources and 
natural organic farming methods. 

I am keen to start a small, com- 
mercially viable herb garden, and wel- 
come any suggestions or sources of in- 
formation that kind readers may know 
of and be willing to share. Sincerely, 
Georgina N Hurley, 22 Russell Tce, 
Indooroopilly, Queensland, 4068. 


Dear Georgina, 

Apart from useful information 
other readers may be able to provide, 
the Australian Horticultural Corre- 
spondence School, which advertises in 
every edition of Earth Garden, has run 
courses for years for people wanting to 
start small scale horticultural ventures. 
Their address is 264 Swansea Road, 
Lilydale, Victoria, 3140. 

—Alan. 
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Growing grapes 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Weare in the process of planning 
and planting organic vegie and fruit 
gardens and wish to include grape vines 
suitable for small scale port production. 
We would appreciate any information 
on Suitable varieties and methods for the 
Cowra, NSW area. Can anyone suggest 
any book titles? 

Regards, á 

David Gough (owner-builder/shovel 
manipulator), PO Box 204, Cowra, 
NSW, 2794. 


Dear David, 

In EG 59 we reviewed a book 
called ‘The Production of Grapes and 
Wines In Cool Climates’, written by 
David Jackson and Danny Schuster. 
The book is well regarded, and your 
local bookshop should be able to order 
it by contacting the publisher, Nelson. 

—Alan. 


Pickled eggs recipe 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I thought your readers might be 
interested in this recipe for pickled eggs, 
which we’ve found a saviour at spring 
glut time. 

12 hard boiled eggs 

1 litre white vinegar 

15 g root ginger 

15 g mustard seeds 

15 g white peppercorns 

2 chillies 

Cool the eggs and shell them. 


Simmer the vinegar with the bruised 
ginger, mustard seeds and peppercorns 
for five minutes. Strain and leave to 
cool. Arrange the eggs upright in a 
wide-mouthed jar, and put the chillies 
on top. Cover with vinegar and seal 
tightly. Keep for two. weeks before 
using. This recipe comes for ‘The Pre- 
serving Book’, devised and edited by 
Caroline Mackinlay and Mike Ricketto, 
and published by Pan Books Ltd, 1978. 
Yours faithfully, 

Liz Davies, Orange, NSW. 


To burn or not to burn? 
Dear Earth Garden friends, 

We read with concern the com- 
ments by Jackie French on “don’t burn” 
EG 76, page 21. Unless Jackie intended 
to be more specific than the comments 
printed we feel that a no burn policy can 
be just as detrimental to our environ- 
ment as burning just for the sake of it. 

Most of our environment, with 
the exception of rainforest and bog 
swamps, evolved with fire as a natural 
factor. Many species of flora and fauna 
require fire either to germinate or as part 
of an evolving or ongoing life support. 
On our own property we had more suc- 
cess using fire as a means of regenera- 
tion than planting individual trees. 

The main problem scems to be 
the way it is used. It is true that cool 
burning is not the same as the original 
bushfire. However, due to management 
needs and the drastic reduction in for- 
ested areas we simply cannot afford the 
luxury of letting a lightning strike fire go 
in most circumstances. Some manage- 
ment authorities have different priori- 
ties such as protecting property or clear- 
ing out understorey to promote growth 
of tree species. Continual buring, 
especially around the edge of blocks, 
promotes species that are adapted to 
regular fire and this in itself provides an 
additional hazard. 

There has to be a compromise 
but this will not always satisfy every- 
one. If at all possible rotational burning 
on a block by block basis over at least a 
ten year period is much more sound than 
letting fly along the edge of the road 
every year. 
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Time of year and moisture levels 
are critical factors in minimising dam- 
age. Autumn offers the safest time 
because winter will invariably recharge 
the moisture and cause the least problem 
to spring nesting animal and bird spe- 
cies. Also many large logs can burn for 
up to eight weeks so an autumn hazard 
reduction will prevent the possibility of 
a Spring ignition turning into a bushfire. 

Too hot a fire will scorch to a 
higher level than necessary, often leav- 
ing a litter level similar to that existing 
before the hazard reduction. Getting it 
right is very difficult because there are 
often more than one plant community in 
each block. Some areas will burn 
fiercely and others will not ignite. On 
the whole rotational burning is more 
beneficial than no burning or burning 
every ycar. 

Chris & Rhonda Martin, Coonaba- 
rabran, NSW. 


Rainforest seed response 
Dear Alan, 

Many thanks for the wonderful 
work you are doing. You are an inspira- 
tion tousall. We were really avalanched 
with mail following the article you ran 
on our rainforest seed nursery in EG 75. 
We would like to express our thanks and 
gratitude to Earth Garden and to all 
those readers who have written to us. 

Being chosen for this month’s 
Tree Tax was a real surprise and joy. 
The moncy will go towards the costs 
involved in setting up a community 
nursery at Woolgoolga. We have been 
given access to a Forestry nursery and 
intend to grow thousands of trees for 
local tree planting groups. 

If there is anyone interested in 
helping with this or any other BVRS 
project, we would love to hear from you. 
Yours for the Earth, 

Mark and Johanna, Bellingen Valley 
Rainforest Seeds, PMB Bellingen, 
2454, NSW; (066) 55 2233. 


Establishing the basics 
Dear EG editors and readers, 

Thanks for a great magazine. 
The letters and articles are very helpful 
and inspiring. 


I bought a house and had it 
moved to my 50 acre block and soon will 
be retiring there, thankfully leaving 
suburbia and the rat race behind. Hav- 
ing a house moved is a story on its own. 
It took a few years off my life I reckon. 
Now it’s a matter of getting it all to- 
gether to comply with the council’s 
regulations and setting up a solar power 
system. It’s slow progress for one per- 
son living 100 kilometres away and 
working full time. 

I have planted fruit, macadamia 
nut, native and tagasaste trees — about 
40 all told, which means lots of buckets 
of water to be carried. I found the 
articles in EG 75 on quandongs and the 
acerola cherry very interesting. 

I would like to hear from anyone 
with a ‘clivus multrum’ self com- 
posting, waterless toilet installed in their 
home about how satisfactory they have 
found it. Also I would appreciate any 
advice from folk who have gone solar. 
My first step so far is one 46 watt PV 
panel which powers a 12v light and runs 
the radio cassette. The article on ‘Con- 
festat Walwa’ in EG 75 was fascinating. 
Kind regards, health and happiness, 
Judy Quinlan, 1/63 Duffield Rd, 
Margate, 4019. 


Sane in a mad, mad world 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Love the truly great magazine — 
we city slickers are only here on suffer- 
ance until we can afford a bit of grass in 
the country. Earth Garden helps us 
retain our sanity in an ever maddening 
world. Yours sincerely, 

Mark Walker, Alexandria, NSW. 


Plastic bag bug 
Dear people, 

I have quite a few green things I 
go on about — plastic bags are one of 
them. Oh boy, when are we going to 
wake up? I reject them at every oppor- 
tunity — have done for years. I reuse the 
ones I acquire, and long for the day when 
a) we cut down on their use and b) we 
recycle them. 

Keep up the good work and take 
care. Yours sincerely, 

Pauline McEwen, Valentine, NSW. 


Green Day response 
Dear Mr Thomas, 

Many thanks for the copy of 
Earth Garden 75 containing my ‘Green 
Day’ article. I have received feedback 
from many different people and hope 
that the seeds sown do take root in some 
positive manner. Thank you again for 
the great magazine. Yours sincerely, 
Harry Johnson, Recycling and Work 
Experience Co-ordinator, Aspley 
Special School Recycling Station, 
Zillmere, Queensland. 


Recycling labels 
Dear all, 

Justa quick note to say thanks for 
a fabulous and informative magazine. I 
have enclosed a couple of ‘recyco la- 
bels’ used to recycle your envelopes. 
They are ungummed but, “Have glue 
stick — will travel”. I came by these 
through my mother who belongs to the 
Sale and District Hope Environmental 
Group. This group is trying to convert 
and educate the local people and is doing 
a fabulous job from what I can see. If 
anyone is interested in this group the 
address is: PO Box 1473, Sale, Victoria, 
3850. Anyone can buy the ‘recyco la- 
bels’, from: Concerned Residents of 
East Gippsland, PO Box 269, Orbost, 
Victoria, 3888. Once again thanks for a 
great magazine. Regards, 
Sharon Adlam, Lilyfield, NSW. 


Ant solutions anyone? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We would like to thank you fora 
wonderful magazine. We are currently 
frustrated ‘suburbanites’ dreaming of 
the day we move onto our own land 
“down south’ somewhere! 

Thanks to Earth Garden and 
Jackie French, we have a little garden 
which is starting to produce for the first 
time. Our main problem is ants. We 
have hundreds of nests in our lawn and 
garden and even after using Derris 
powder and water saturation, we are 
losing the battle. Our main area of 
concern is the lawn — they seem to love 
our sandy soil. Can anybody provide us 
with a solution? We also have problems 
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with them inside the house. 

We are very pleased to see the 
‘Hard Times Handbook’ available 
again and would like to purchase a copy. 
Just a bit of trivia: the Handbook has 
appeared on the ‘most popular books’ 
list at our local library for many, many 
months. It must be a wonderful publica- 
tion and we can’t wait to receive our 
owncopy. Thank you, keep up the good 
work. Kind regards, 
Di Skinner & Glen Smith, Redcliffe, 
Queensland. 


Encouragement from 
the Alice 
Dear all at Earth Garden, 

We have been avid readers for a 
couple of ycars now and feel the only 
sure way in getting our copy is to sub- 
scribe. 

You arc all to be congratulated 
for the cffort put into publishing a maga- 
zine of such diverse qualities. Magd- 
zines of this nature are essential in aid- 
ing mother Earth receive the help she 
needs in encouraging people to be more 
responsiblc in how we treat the environ- 
ment. Besides it can all be fun in discov- 
ering how adept we can all be, if we 
really want to. We wish you all well for 
the future and we look forward to more 
interesting and pleasant reading. Peace 
and harmony, 

Kerri Hollioake, Alice Springs, NT. 


Earth Garden pen pal 
wanted 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My name is Godetia Byrnes. I 
live at Kuranda in north Queensland and 
I would like a vegetarian pen pal. I love 
horses and animals, cooking, reading 
Billy Warlock, Richard Greco and 
Richard Huggett from ‘Neighbours’. I 
am interested in the environment. I 
would like to have a good fricnd. Yours 
sincercly, 

Godetia Byrnes, 1/20 Coondoo St, 
Kuranda, Queensland, 4872. 


Dear Sir/Madam, 
We have been lucky enough to 
come across an old copy of your excel- 
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lent Earth Garden magazine in our local 
library. It provided us with informative 
articles, practical ideas and more detail 
than is currently being provided by other 
magazines catering for people inter- 
ested in alternative lifestyles. Enclosed 
is our two year subscription. Yours 
sincerely, 

Frank and Margaret Krupinski, 
Parkdale, 3195. 


Coastal destruction 
Dear folks, 

Help, please. There is a lovely 
area of coastal undeveloped land behind 
Glenfield between Sunset and Drum- 
monds Cove. Developers have bought 
the land, had it zoned residential and 
now wantto bring in the bulldozer. How 
can we protect it? If you have any 
helpful advice, or information about 
similar happenings, please let us know. 
Pamella Molloy, Lot 131 NWC High- 
way, Glenfield, (via Getaldton), 6532, 
WA. 


Dear Pamella, 

I suggest you contact the West- 
ern Australian branches of The Wilder- 
ness Society (12 William Street, Fre- 
mantle; phone 09-335 9512), and 
Greenpeace (25 Moore St, East Perth, 
09-325 6172). You could also contact 
the local council and the relevant State 
Planning authority to find out exactly 
what environmental planning guide- 
lines apply to your area. You may dis- 
cover that the developers have conven- 
iently overlooked some major planning 
requirement. Best of luck. 

—Alan. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

lam writing to ask for some back 
copies of Earth Garden. I discovered the 
magazine by accident and I have really 
enjoyed every issue since I started (EG 
75). I will be subscribing soon sol won’t 
have to go to the newsagent. 

Earth Garden has inspired me to 
keep saving frantically for my own 
piece of bushland because I wish to be 
self-sufficient. I am 18 and probably a 
rare breed who wants to be self-suffi- 
cient, loves the bush and is very environ- 


mental. I am a gardener (apprentice) 
and strive to live a life of harmony on my 
bush block in my mudbrick house. 
Peace and love, 

Meredith, Bendigo, Victoria. 


Rural community 
opportunity 
Dear EG readers, ` 

Well, I have finally purchased 
my little bit of Oz, in Queensland. Iam 
hoping to find six to ten people who 
have dreams and hopes like me and 
would be interested in joining me in 
setting up a small community with the 
ultimate goal of becoming self-sustain- 
ing. 

Iam interested in meeting people 
who have a desire to get back to nature 
and work within our environmentand in 
harmony with our surrounding. This 
small community would be based on 
sharing, caring and supporting each 
other. I am not asking for any financial 
commitment except for sharing the ba- 
sic living expenses, of course. The only 
commitment I ask is a loyalty to each 
other and the projectanda willingness to 
work together and succeed. For more 
details of this project please write. I will 
answer all replies. Best wishes, 

Peter Neall, PO Box 75, Mortdale 
NSW, 2223. 


Home education tips 
wanted 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

My husband and I are consider- 
ing that I should teach our children at 
home, instead of keeping them in con- 
ventional schools. We are very disillu- 
sioned with the quality of teaching and 
the way they are being educated at 
schools. Our disappointment has been 
constant for some years. 

Are there other Earth Garden 
readers who teach their children at 
home? Could those who do, please drop 
us a few lines and tell us the advantages 
and disadvantages you have experi- 
enced in home teaching? Could you tell 
us the method you use and why? Our 
children’s ages are 13 years, 10 years, 6 
years and 7 months. 
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If any of you are willing to share 
with us your knowledge and are also 
living in New South Wales, maybe you 
could tcll us the difficulties you had in 
obtaining an exemption. We are hoping 
to go into 1992 as a home education 
family. Please help us. 

Thank you Earth Garden for 
printing this letter. We are only new 
readers to your magazine and have been 
pleasantly surprised by the informative 
format and the ‘big family’ feel: itis a 
wonderful change. Itis inspiring to hear 
of so many people out there who really 
love this fragile little planet as much as 
we do. Strength of your convictions, 
peace and prosperity to all. 

Katherine Adams, 43 Sherringham 
Rd, Mt Pleasant, NSW, 2749. 


The ‘fiddle’ broadcast 
seeder 
Dear EG, 

Atarccent field day of the local 
organic gardeners’ society an old timer 
demonstratcd the use of what he called a 
fiddle. It was a broadcast seeder which 
hung by a strap over the shoulder. Seed 
in a canvas bag flowed through an ad- 
justable hole in the bottom onto a fan 
powered by a bow and string. (The 
similarity to playing a fiddle being 
obvious.) These would be ideal for 
planting small arcas or for use in rugged 
terrain. Docs anybody know if and 
where they are available? 

I was also particularly interested 
in the ‘rolling-injection planter’ shown 
in the no-till farming article in the au- 
tumn issuc. Are these available in 
Australia? It scems these zero pollution 
devices are particularly suited to Earth 
Gardencrs with small acreages. Who 
really wants to drive a noisy, polluting 
soil damaging tractor? Also could we 
have some articles on bio-dynamic 
farming. Keep up the good work, 
Glenn Jones, RMB 1316 Yarra- 
molong Rd, Yarramolong, 2259. 


More vegetarian opinions 
Dear Alan, 

I have becn a vegetarian for four 
years now and I know it provides a 
healthy dict. I am a lacto-vegetarian, 


meaning I drink milk, eat cheese and 
eggs but do not eat any living animal or 
fish. I cook meat for my family as they 
have always been meat eaters. I don't 
believe in forcing my beliefs onto any- 
one because they have their rights too. 
We had a family discussion but they 
voted on meat, so now I try to give them 
a lot of white meat instead of red. If we 
want to get down to basics even being a 
vegetarian is wrong. The best diet I feel 
would be only the taking of fruits. 

A lot of self-sufficient people 
who gave up city life did it to get away 
from rules, regulation, dogmatic and 
forceful people. They want to live in the 
freedom of life, to choose what they feel 
isright for them. They don'tneed people 
judging them nor people telling them 
what is right or wrong in their diet. Nor 
do I, who lives in a country town and 
lives a suburban life. 

The point I am trying to make is 
if people do like eating meat then it’s not 
wrong. Should they do so, please follow 
the ancient custom of blessing and 
thanking the animal for feeding them. 

Nature is evolving and even ani- 
mals know their part in this. Humans eat 
animals, animals eat other animals, in- 
sects eat insects, it’s part of the ecology 
system. What we shouldn't do is put 
animals in small cages (for example 
chicken farms) or inject them with 
chemicals to keep them fertile, fat and 
produce more eggs or meat. This is 
unnatural. 

So let us not try to dictate what is 
right or wrong. We all have different 
ways — even in eating habits. But the 
love we feel for each other is what’s 
important and the love for mother Earth. 
After all some people on vegetarian 
diets can be a real pain at times. They 
might love the animals but what about 
the human species? I speak from my 
own experience. Bye for now, 
Valencia Cuttriss, Muswellbrook, 
NSW. 


Freckle treatment 
Dear readers, 

“Make a lotion from fresh elder 
flowers by covering with cold rainwa- 
ter. Stand overnight. Strain before use.” 


Folk remedies like the one above 
can sometimes jump out at you in a time 
of need. I read this one in a magazine 
like Earth Garden, and as I had been 
having a bit of trouble with my ‘freckle’ 
I decided it was worth a try. It proved to 
be easier read than done. 

The first trouble I had was find- 
ing elder flowers. I’m sure the English 
countryside is liberally dotted with elder 
bushes or elder trees, but not so Austra- 
lia. None of my gardening books con- 
tained any references to elders either 
and I eventually found out what they 
looked like and where they grew from a 
gardener friend of mine. The nearest 
ones he knew about were only about half 
an hour’s drive away. Unfortunately he 
didn’t know quite when they flowered 
though. 

Six months later I was still hav- 
ing ‘freckle trouble’ when the elders 
finally bloomed. I knew the road pretty 
well by then, the locals even waved to 
me, so it was no trouble to pick a good 
half bucket full. Back home they were 
covered with some ice cold spring rain- 
water — at least we had plenty of that. 

The next part worried me a bit. I 
had to stand up overnight. This seemed 
to be excessively tiring but I thought that 
the tiredness would act as a muscle re- 
laxant to work in conjunction with the 
morning’s application of the treatment. 
I had a bit of a nap in the afternoon 
beforehand. I was certainly tired when 
I finally got to sit down. 

Strain before use. Pd been 
straining for the past eight months and I 
certainly strained again, at least as well 
as I could after having stood all night. It 
was time to use the treatment. 

I don’t know if it was the cold 
water, the straining, the excess tiredness 
oracombination of all three, but itdidn’t 
work. I may have mis-understood. It 
may have been a treatment for diarrhoea 
in which case it would have worked 
wonders: my freckle remained firm for 
quite a considerable period afterwards. 

Folk remedies are usually pretty 
good, but sometimes they lose some- 
thing in translation. I’m afraid this must 
have been one of them. If anyone has a 
‘freckle treatment’ remedy they might 
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like to send it in, but please make sure it 
is one that you have tried before. 

Erle Bartlett, Comet Inn, Hartley 
Vale, NSW, 2790. 


No-dig garden steps 
Dear Alan, 

This method of building up a 
vegetable garden has been expounded 
by Esther Dean. I have adapted her ideas 
to suit my garden as follows. 

1. Clear the ground. Weeds and un- 
wanted material are placed on one side 
and disposed of appropriately. 

2. Loose soil is stacked in mounds for 
use at a later stage. 

3. Layer the vegetable bed as follows. 
4. Place rough material, for example 
small sticks and coarse garden material 
over the space of the garden bed. This 
should be about one metre wide and four 
cm high. This acts as drainage. 

5. Cover with lucerne, which provides 
nitrogen. 

6. Cover with straw. This material will 
help in composting. 

7. Over the straw place a layer of com- 
post or lightweight garden material, for 
example green leaves, peelings or other 
organic matter from the kitchen. 

8. Cover with organic manure. Don't 
use fresh chicken manure. 

9. Cover with a layer of soil. This will 
hold the seeds or seedlings. 

10. The mound should be about 80 cm 
high. Allow this mound to mature for 
one to two months. Water occasionally 
and keep weeded. 

11. Plant secds or seedlings as the sea- 
son requircs. 

I usually use a number of herbs, 
planted among the vegetables. Borage 
will encourage the bees and help in 
pollination. Feverfew will help to deter 
the insect population. The results in 
produce are very pleasing. 

Mrs H M Irons, Box Hill North, Vic- 
toria. 


Blue Mountains 
community? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Is there anyone out there wanting 
to join a community based on concern 
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for the environment and with spiritual, 
not materialist values? We are looking 
for people with a high sense of commit- 
ment to make a community work, possi- 
bly made up of retired or part-time 
workers. This takes away the hassle of 
trying to find work and the minefield of 
looking after and disciplining children. 
However we are willing to be flexible on 
this issue. 

Our thinking is to find a large old 
house somewhere in the Blue Moun- 
tains (5 to 20 acres) with enough space 
for say 8 to 12 people to live together 
with plenty of room to move and get 
away from each other, as well as large 
communal rooms for eating, talking 
together, making music, a library, art/ 
craft room and workshop. We have 
already seen a few places fitting this 
description or may find a smaller house 
which-could have an annexe or satellite 
houses added. This all needs discussion. 

Anyone interested in such activi- 
ties as growing a vegie garden, making 
compost or putting in solar heating 
would be most welcome, but working 
this way would be entirely by choice. 
We feel community life can offer com- 
panionship, shared interests, mutual 
support, less consumerism and hope- 
fully a more secure and stimulating re- 
tirement with cheaper costs and shared 
chores. 

Any interested readers who can 
clearly see the positives in community 
living and are prepared to take a risk and 
above all be flexible please contact us. 
We are also looking for information 
from existing communities. Hoping to 
hear from some adventurous spirits. 
Yours sincerely, 

Lois Downing & Richard Nolan, 19 
Percy St, Rozelle, 2039. Phone (02) 
810 3900. 
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The Land Ethic, 
from tent to log home 


- A bush odyssey - 


by Andrew Toth 
Watagan, New South Wales. 


UYING land? Well rest assured, you’ ll survive the 

experience. There will probably be some surpriscs. 

In fact, between you and me, it ain’t like they say it 
is. But judge for yourself: here’s my tale. 

Good Friday 1984. I awake in a tent on a cattle 
property in the Hunter Valley. It is misty. Itis also my first 
day on the land. At last I have simplified my life. I now have 
no electricity, no phone, no fridge, no cooking, bathing or 
toilet facilities. And no idea what to do with these 160 acres. 

Perhaps [have over-simplified my life. My sister and 
her family visit me. Too bad, because I was all right until 
then. Suddenly it hits me that I have left everything behind, 
and everyone. My mind rebels. I don’t want to facc it. I can 
pull out anytime and go back to Sydney, can’t I? 


I awake, ready for another peaceful and relaxing day 
in the bush. But first, a few things to attend to. The road 
needs repairing and the blackberries are out of control. The 


fence is down, the cattle are across and the vegie garden is 
trampled. Rabbits are in plague proportions and wombats 
have caused the creek bank to collapse. Trees have to be 
planted, an irrigation system set up, a house built . . . 

Just another peaceful and relaxing day in the bush. I 
jog past some cows. Cows, like cats, are curious. Whenever 
you pass them they stop whatever they’re doing (which is 
eating) and just stare at you. So I jog, and they stare. I 
wonder what goes through their minds. 

Cattle prevent regeneration. Everyone knows that. 
So I get rid of the cattle and sit back to watch the regenera- 
tion. I am not disappointed. The weeds regenerate excel- 
lently, growing taller than me in some places. And this 
rampant weed growth is ideal shelter for rabbits and other 
vermin, so they too regenerate superbly. I’m sure all these 
weeds, er, herbs, are part of some Master Plan, but for now 
they pose a hell of a fire risk. Just how am I going to look 
after all this land? 

On 160 acres there are lots of good building sites. 
How do you choose? Is it better to build in the valley, or on 
top of the mountain? Permaculture and commonsense say 
the valley: the soil is better, there is a permanent creek, 


Control burns will 
restrain weeds and 
bracken temporarily, but 
burning can be risky. I 
lost seven young trees 
while control burning this 
area. 


access is easier, electricity is closer and it is more sheltered. 
And on the mountain? On the mountain the spirit soars. 
Which would you choose? 


Why do people live on the land? For some that’s all 
they know; others, that’s all they want to know. But now 
there is a new species: the New Settler — a heady mix of 
sophisticated city habits, mud covered hands and idealism. 

What are these newcomers to the bush looking for? 
More importantly, are they finding it? How can you bring 
back vitality to a land that has been abused? Planting more 
trees is commendable, but is it enough? An Aboriginal 
tradition says that if we don’t sing to the Earth it will dic. 
How do we sing to the 


The tent Andrew lived in for three and a half years. 


Land is not just land. It is inextricably woven into 
folklore. The Aborigines have a complex web of myths, 
superstitions, beliefs and expectations connecting them to 
the Earth they walk on. Theirs is a ‘belonging to the land’ 
tradition. 

The Western approach to land is, in comparison, 
simple but nonetheless strong. It is best summed up by the 
above question: “What are you doing with it?” 

We don’t see land as part of us; we see it as out there, 
to be used, for pleasure or for profit. Even if we adopt 
alternative lifestyles, we still use land — although in a far 
more benign way than, say, hard-core agriculturalists. 

I believe the real culprit is not the Forestry Commis- 

sion, nor the sand mining 


Earth? 

If we are serious 
about healing our land we 
may have to proceed at 
many levels. Obviously 
physical remedies such as 
tree planting are impor- 
tant, but the Earth may 
also require, and respond 


“The countryside is not a panacea. It is not a 
magical recipe that will soothe us, remove our 
cares and promote love and goodwill. We 
have to do that for ourselves. But the good 
news is that Nature will give us a lot of help.” 


company, but our inher- 
ited perception of land as 
something to be used, 
benignly or otherwise. 
Ultimately the use of land 
sets us apart from the land 
because Gaia, like any 
sentient being, does not 
like to be used. 


to, the mystical balm of 
ancient rites and rituals. 
Perhaps we should bring them back. 

When friends and acquaintances find out I have some 
land, they inevitably say: “Gee. Wow. What arc you doing 
with it?” 

“Well,” I say, “I live there.” Itis not the answer they 
want to hear. 


A German agri- 
cultural student stays on 
my land for a while. Often he berates me (with the best of 
intentions) for being inefficient. 

He is right of course; I am inefficient. But I did not 
comc to the bush to be a slave to outputs, quotas, systems, 
schedules and deadlines. That is not the tempo of the bush. 
The bush seems to resonate to a different rhythm. 


Andrew's home, built with logs and bush rock. 


So what is country living? Can one find peace and 
tranquility in the bush and live happily ever after? Oris itjust 
another escape? The countryside is not a panacea. It is not 
a magical recipe that will soothe us, remove our cares and 
promote love and goodwill. We have to do that for our- 
selves. The good news is Nature will give us a lot of help. 

The forest, like a person, has many moods. Some- 
times it is warm and friendly, other times it is remote and 
aloof. Sometimes it takes on a mysterious quality, beckon- 
ing, inviting me to come and learn its secrets. Other times the 
forest appears threatening and I feel afraid. 


“Back to the land”, “On the land”, “Land for sale” .. . 

The simple word land can stir us deeply, tugging at 
the ancestral strings of our psyches. Land, after all, is so 
much more than just soil and vegetation. Listen to Robert 
Becker, MD: 

“All life pulsates in time to the Earth. All citics, by 
their very nature as electrical centres, are jungles of inter- 
penetrating fields and radiation that completely drown out 
the Earth’s background throb”.* 

You got it, Bob. Going back to the land is not just a 
change of address. It is an attempt to find again the rhythm, 
the throb, which has been all but smothered by a dense layer 
of civilisation. And when we do find it, friends, I think the 
sound will be deafening. 

I free a red-bellied black snake from a bird net. They 
say a frightened snake is dangerous, but this one makcs no 
attempt to strike as I disentangle it. There are probably more 
myths and superstitions about snakes than about sex. Ycton 
getting close to this snake I see it for what it is: just another 
frightened animal. 
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Many land owners are now busy trying to regenerate 
their properties, trying to repair the damage done by over- 
zealous clearing. But fencing-off sections of land from stock 
and planting trees is like putting a band-aid on a severed 
limb. At least one can say one is doing something. We 
cannot regenerate land as if it is something ‘out there’, like 
working onacar. If we wish to regenerate soundly, we have 
to regenerate ourselves too, because we are part of the land. 

Let me introduce you to the locals. Look up and 
you'll sce the towering blue gums, while nestled at their base 
are rainforest species such as lilly pillies and corkwoods. 
Wonga wonga vines and headache vines frolic about in the 
canopy and massive fig trees spread their tentacles around 
everything near them. Then there are elk horns, tree ferns 
and rasp ferns. And maidenhair ferns so delicate you wonder 
how they survive. 

-March 1990 (from a letter to Masanobu Fukuoka*). 
“I thought I was doing natural farming. After all, I was not 
using any chemicals! Of course that meant I had to work 
harder, battling rabbits, insects, fungi, birds, wallabies, 
wombats, frost, fire, drought, flood . . . I even had to battle 
my own inclination for leisure. Sometimes I wondered if it 
was worth the trouble. 

Butnow, on reflection, I see I really had no idea what 
natural farming meant. The use of chemicals is not the issue. 
Natural farming means, simply, working with the forces of 
Nature. The lesson is clear and at last I see the obvious: I may 
have bought this land, but I do not own it. Like the myriad 
life forms around me, I merely play my part. 

*Robert O Becker, MD, and Gary Selden, The Body Electric, 
Quill, William Morrow, New York. 
*Masanobu Fukuoka wrote The One-Straw Revolution. 


Nymboida community 
swimming pool 


by John Vukovich 


Donnybrook, Western Australia. 


N 1987, Judie decided to build aswimming pool on her 

property. But not an ordinary pool. She wanted it big 

enough for the kids at the nearby Nymboida Primary 
School and for the residents of the village. 

Using pegs, she marked out an area that looked about 
right and arranged for an excavator to come and dig the hole. 
A 19 metre by 6 metre hole was duly dug and Judie made 
enquiries about converting it into a pool. Pool building 
contractors in the area were not interested in travelling way 
out to Nymboida when they had plenty of work in Coffs 
Harbour and Lismore. Besides, the prices they were talking 
about were outrageous. 

“The cheapest quote from a contractor was $38,000,” 
said Judie. 

So, the hole sat there and sat there and, after a while, 
erosion scoured fissures in the sides and kikuyu grass grew 
over the edges and silt washed down into the deep end when 
it rained. 

One day a group of us were 
talking over coffee when I men- 
tioned that I had built water tanks 
and roofs using ferro-cement. Ju- 
die asked me if that method could 
be used for a swimming pool. We 
inspected the excavation and I con- 
firmed that I thought ferro-cement 
would work. Bravely, Judie trusted 
me and asked me to get the project 
under way. 

Although the soil was a 
reddish brown clayey loam, rain- 
water soaked away through it fairly 
quickly. While it was wet it was 
sticky and could be used to pack 
back into erosion fissures. This 
Judie proceeded to do. After many 
days of dirty, hard work, the hole 
had regained a more or less regular 
shape — with gentle undulations. 

Of course, news of the proj- 
ect quickly spread around the dis- 
trict. The ‘experts’ forecastall sorts 
of structural failures of one kind or 
another but almost everyone else 
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welcomed the prospect of a local pool. 

I suggested that the first stage should be to construct 
a concrete path around the edge to prevent the edge of the 
hole falling in during construction and also to provide a path 
for wheelbarrowing during the plastering stage. 

We mowed the grass around the pool and set up the 
formwork for the path. Next we laid clear plastic sheeting 
four metres wide around the edge of the pool, spreading 
about one metre out from the hole and dropping down the 
sides. We laid 100 by 50 mm timbers, with the 100 mm side 
down, around the edge of the hole over the plastic and held 
them in position with steel rod tent pegs on the inside of the 
timbers. 

The outer formwork was 100 x 50 mm timbers on 
edge with pegs holding them in place on the outside. F52 
weldmesh reinforcing fabric was laid so that it projected 
about 600 mm over the inner formwork timber and over the 
hole. Next we placed 100 x 50 mm timbers over the mesh 
and the inner formwork timbers. We used a spirit level to 
check that the inner timbers were slightly higher than the 
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outer ones so that the path could drain away from the pool. 
We also allowed for the skimmer box at the shallow end. 

When all was ready the word went out that hands 
were required and on cue, men, women and children turned 
up carrying buckets, shovels and trowels to supplement the 
tools and wheelbarrows already on site. A truck with ready- 
mixed concrete arrived on time and with a minimum of 
direction the gang organised itself into an efficient team. 
The perimeter path was duly poured and finished despite the 
hot, humid weather. Dehydration of the weary crew was 
avoided by the customary knock-off party. 

Judie almost singlehandedly took on the mammoth 
task of preparing the hole for the next stage of construction. 
First, the path formwork was removed. Then the hole was 
completely covered with plastic sheeting lapped and taped to 
the sheeting protruding from under the path so that the hole 
was more or less waterproof. The plastic was then covered 
with a layer of hessian, a layer of 12 mm birdwire, a layer of 
50 mm chookwire and finally a layer of F52 weldmesh. We 
used the hessian to prevent the wire of the netting from 
puncturing the plastic. The birdwire and chookwire were 
tied to the F52 weldmesh protruding from the concrete 
perimeter path and the protruding weldmesh was bent down 
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to lap and be tied to the final layer of weldmesh lining the 
hole. Two water inlets were positioned at the deep end of the 
hole and the skimmer box positioned at the shallow end. 


The crew returns 


The word went out again and the crew tumed up 
again with tools and a few new faces. We borrowed two 
cement mixers which were powered by two-stroke motors. 

A plaster of three parts sand to one part cement, and 
to 1/10 fly-ash was mixed with a minimum of water and 
wheelbarrowed around the path to be tipped into the hole. 
Those in the hole then trowelled the plaster up the wall and 
across the floor, trying to cover the proudest steel with about 
six mm of plaster. This made the total thickness of the ferro- 
cement vary from about 20 mm to 50 mm, depending on the 
amount of undulation in the sides and bottom of the hole. 
The gang took on the unaccustomed task with ease and good 
humour despite the hot, humid weather. There was only one 
heat-stroke casualty. 

It was a commendable effort that half the plastering 
was complete by the time a thunderstorm pelted down a 
shower in the afternoon. Some of the newly plastered work 
was washed off the walls and soon the deep end of the pool 
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Gas Hot Water Services. 
Gas Refrigerators. 


Gas Room Heaters. 


Gas Log Fires. 
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320 Victoria Street, North Melbourne 3051 
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DEPT 1 AGRICULTURE 
Beekeeping Equipment. 
Vegetable & Herb Seeds. 


Horto Paper (Mulch). Burr Mills 


Hand Juicers 
DEPT 2 PUBLICATIONS 
Books & Magazines ona 


wide range of subjects. Twinings Tea. 
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Solar Panels. 
Batteries. 
Inverters. 
Regulators. 


Battery Chargers. 
Change Over Switches, 
Control Panels, 
high efficiency lights 
parts and appliances. 


DEPT 5 FOOD 
Stone Flour Mills. 


Bread Tins & Yeast. 
Sprouting Tubes & Trays. 


— 


Quality Beasley 
Systems includ- 
ing Constant & 
Mains Pressure. 
SAVE ON WATER HEATING 


DEPT 7 WOOD STOVES 
A range of quality space 
wood heaters: Coonara, 
Arrow, Nectre, Jotul, 
and and Maxiheat. 

DEPT 8 WATER PUMPING 
Floating Dam Pumps. 
Borehole Pumps. 

12v Domestic Pumps. 


DEPT 9 SHELTER 
Mud Brick Moulds 

& Presses. 

Bio Paints & Varnishes. 
Seagrass Insulation. 


The gang took on the unaccustomed ta 


had dirty water 150 mm deep. It seemed a good time to 
knock off. 

Next morning the gang turned up unperturbed by the 
damage and bucketed, shovelled and sponged the water 
from the pool. 

The washed away parts were replastered without 
much trouble before we recommenced the main job. It was 
impressive to see how these inexperienced plasterers organ- 
ised themselves and solved problems and persisted to get the 
job done. All with good humour. 

Finally the last plaster was trowelled and the tools 
cleaned up and the weary workers enjoyed some internal 
lubrication. The ensuing party was a hilarious affair. 


Filling the pool 

The next day we began filling the pool by pumping 
water from the Nymboida River. That night another thun- 
derstorm crowded up the valley and dumped a torrent which 
flash-flooded muddy water into the river. Next morning the 
water in the pool was also muddy. We decided that this 
would overload the filtering system so the pool was empticd 
back into the river, and pumping back into the pool recom- 
menced when the river water cleared again. 

We overcame teething problems with the pool pump- 
ing and filtering system and word went out that the grand 
opening would be on New Year’s Day. It turned out to be 
another hot humid day and despite the size of the pool, it was 
very crowded in the water. It was also crowded around the 
pool where acelebration began. The day wasa great success. 
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with ease and good humour despite the hot, humid weather. 


More than two years later, despite the warnings from 
the ‘experts’, the pool is still functioning well. It is highly 
appreciated by the residents of Nymboida and especially by 
the school which uses the pool officially. 

Judie reports that there were several hairline cracks 
across the surrounding path and that these extend into the 
ferro-cement sides but not down to the waterline. 

She suggests that expansion joints in the path might 
have prevented these and that an expansion joint between the 
path and the pool sides might have been a good idea. 

Also, a lot of acid has to be added to keep the ph 
correct, which might be caused by alkali leaching from the 
bare cement. Nevertheless she is satisfied with the job and 
appreciates the extremely low cost compared with other pool 
construction methods. 


The pros and cons 


Judie sounded a note of warning, however, for pro- 
spective pool builders. 

“It’s no accident that only rich people own pools. 
You nced a small army of slaves to maintain a large pool. 
Building it’s the easy part,” she said. 

Despite this, the project has provided a superb facil- 
ity for the local community. 

“The final cost, including all materials, the filtering 
system, plumbing and pipes, was about $8,000,” said Judie. 

“The pool is more in demand than ever. The school 
uses it regularly, and there are toddler and baby swim classes 
as well,” she said. 


Lovely lemongrass 


(Cymbopogon citratus Juncaceae) 


‘The sweet rush’ 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


the flax plant family in its appearance and habit of 

growth. The leaves are long straps of fresh bright 
green. They sheath the stems, which grow from a fleshy 
base. 

The plant is quite decorative, and in one growing 
season should make a clump approximately 15 cm (six 
inches) across at the base and 60 cm (two feet) high. 
Lemongrass is fast-growing, and will fit happily into a 
courtyard planting, where it will thrive in the hottest position 
if given plenty of water. 

Lemongrass is propagated by lifting the clump and 
pulling away rooted pieces from its outside edges, or a sharp 
spade can be used to break the offsets away from the main 
clump. Simply plant the rooted pieces into their permanent 
position. A little compost and well-rotted chicken manurc in 
the soil will ensure quick healthy growth of the new plant. 


i EMONGRASS is an unusual herb, which resembles 


Culinary uses 

Lemongrass leaves can be used to make a delicious 
lemon-flavoured tea. Simply chop two or three fresh Icaves 
very finely, place them ina teapot and pour on boiling watcr. 
Let it stand for several minutes, before serving. Add a little 
honey if required. The roots of the plant can be used fresh 
to give a subtle lemon flavour to many oriental dishes. 
Simply dig them from the soil, wash, and grate or chop 
finely. 


Medicinal 

Lemongrass tea with honey added, can be used to 
help soothe winter coughs and colds. It contains quite large 
amounts of vitamin A. 


Cosmetic 

Lemongrass, used regularly, will help give a clear 
skin and bright eyes. Its aromatic oil is used in many skin- 
care preparations. 


In the garden 

Lemongrass planted closely in clumps will provide 
an excellent poultry-proof hedge around the vegetable 
patch. It can also be used to keep couch grass and other 
creeping grasses out of the garden. 
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Southern Holdings 
revised, extended 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
CALENDAR. 1992 


is again full of valuable information, including: 
Monthly planting guide, Seed saving, 
Farming your back yard, Herbs for health, 
Greenhouse notes, Propagation, Soil 
nutrient chart, Diary pages, moons. 


for all who cultivate a garden ... 


*SPECIAL FREE OFFER WITH MAIL ORDERS 


your choice of Tree Seeds & Gardening Guides 


To: Southern Holdings Pty Ltd, P.O. Huonville 7109. 


Enclosed $ for ( ) number of calendars at 
$7.50, + $1.50 P&P by return mail. (postal order, 
cheque, OR B/card, M/card, Visa (enclose number, 
expiry date, signature) OR phone on (002) 664112). 

We send Gift Orders: include messages, cards. 

Select your free gift - tick one of the following: 

C Seeds - Red Flowering Melaleuca Elliptica (shrub) 
C Seeds - Acacia Melanoxylon (Blackwood tree) 

The S.H.Companion & Vegetable Planting Guides 


Growing vegetables and 


working with the wet season 


Most people in north Queensland eagerly await the arrival of the summer monsoon 
rains that give relief from the hot, humid and dusty conditions of the dry season. It is 
a time of rebirth and renewal as the parched bush spurts into life. With the rain 
comes a change of colours from greys and browns to lush greens of many shades. 
So, as John describes, with some design and method and working with the natural 
system, the wet season is a time of much promise. 


by John Selman 


Cooktown, Queensland. 


NCE the monsoon rains begin in north Queens- 

land, the grasses and plants and herbs grow secem- 

ingly overnight. Many come into flower very 
quickly to complete their annual cycle while the moisture 
abounds. The native trees are stimulated to flower. The tca- 
trees (Melaleuca viridiflora) are most attractive, with their 
large bottlebrush flowers of red, pink, green and cream thal 
provide bulk nectar for the bees and whose scent enriches the 
fresh air. 

The rains fill dams 
and water tanks to overflow- 
ing. When you live in the 
bush and have no other 
source of water, the rainwa- 
ter tanks full of pure and pre- 
cious water give you a great 
feeling of security. As the 
dams quickly fill, we also are 
filled with hope, knowing 
we'll be able to grow our 
vegetables and water our 
fruit trees in the coming dry 
months. The water in the 
dams becomes symbolic of 
the juice in our future fruit. 


John uses young bamboo 
shoots as stakes for snake 
beans (right), with 
cardboard on pathways, 
and leaf cover on the 
raised beds beside the 
prolifically growing sweet 
corn. 


One of the most pleasing aspects of the wet is that the 
creeks start flowing again after lying dry for several months. 
It is a joy to see the water rise in the creeks and to hear again 
the sounds of children enjoying themselves in the refreshed 
waterholes. 


Growing methods 
The wet season eliminates the need for artificial 
irrigation (a chore we face in the drier months), because rain 
is virtually guaranteed for a period of three to five months, 
although the pattern and volume vary from year to year. 
We can get 100 mm to 200 mm of rain in a couple of 
days or even 100 mm in a couple of hours, so we plant in 


raised beds. Under this system our vegetables grow success- 
fully even when the surrounding countryside is under water 
for several days. 

It is important to follow certain procedures. Firstly, 
plant all seeds directly into raised and enriched beds early in 
the wet season. Secondly, when the plants are up and a week 
or two old, mulch all the ground around them with a thick 
layer of old hay, straw, grass clippings, leaves or whatever 
is available. This is an important step towards success. It 
means that the tropical downpours will be filtered gently 
through the mulch so that the soil does not pack down hard, 
or worse still, wash away from around the young plants’ 
roots. Neither does the soil splash up the stems and over the 
leaves of young plants where it can build up to bring the plant 
down orencourage rot. However, keep the mulch away from 
immediate contact with the stems of the plants. 

Mulch along the sides and between the vegetable 
beds. We often tear up cardboard boxes for this. Cardboard 
prevents any weeds growing between the beds and, as this is 
where you will walk, it also helps to keep the ground 
underfoot from becoming too muddy. 

It is important that the mulch layer be thick enough to 
stop weeds germinating (you can imagine the prolific weed 
growth we have in the wet season), but you can hand pull any 
weeds that do find their way through. 


Vegetables 

First of all we plant a good bed of maize which thrives 
on any amount of water and, except for the problem of 
‘lodging’ (falling over in wet and windy weather), can grow 
well in the wet. Varieties like Flat Red, Yellow Dent and 
even popcom are fine. We plant several patches succes- 
sively over a period of two to three months. 


Saving energy saves money 


and helps protect the environment 


YOU can use a thermometer to check that your appli- 
ances are not wasting energy. 
Refrigerator and deep freezer 

Place the thermometer in the refrigerator or 
deep freezer and leave it for 15 to 30 minutes. Remove 
the thermometer and check the temperature. If the 
reading is below 3° C for the refrigerator or -18° C for 
the deep freezer this is too low and you can turn the 
thermostat up slightly until the temperature is correct. 
Hot water 

Run the hot water tap until the water is hot and 
then place the base of the thermometer under the 
running water. Check the maximum temperature. If it 
is higher than 65° C it is too hot and the thermostat of 
your hot water system should be lowered. This may 
have to be done by a plumber or electrician. Contact 
the manufacturer if you are in doubt. 


Next we plant a bed of climbing snake beans. They 
have never failed us through disease or insect attack and are 
a hardy, prolific variety which thrives on plenty of water. 
We build them a strong trellis using skinny tea-tree poles that 
are readily available here. Sometimes the beans are ready to 
eat within six weeks of planting and if the season is generous 
we will have enough to last four months. Mind you, they 
have to be hand picked every two to three days without fail. 
This is the secret to long period cropping. 


Real cucumbers 

Finally, we plant the cucumber patches. We have 
grown many different varieties well including Marketmore, 
Green Gen, Crystal Apple, Burpless and African Homed. 
The Crystal Apple bears a bit later than the others and the 
African Horned provides some novelty value. The raised 
beds help to prevent rot as the cucumbers can run across the 
clear hay mulch resting their fruits on the surface. The plants 
bear prolifically and produce crisp cucumbers. You haven’t 
tasted a real cucumber until you eat one fresh from the 
garden where it was grown organically with plenty of water. 

We also plant a bed of okra which flourishes in the 
wet conditions. It is not favoured by all members of our 
family as the pods exude a sap which some people find hard 
to get used to. However okra has an excellent flavour and the 
pods can be added to many meals such as lentils, beans, fried 
rice and stews. They are even delicious when lightly 
steamed and eaten with a touch of pepper and salt. Okra 
grows for many months so can provide a welcome addition 
tomeals overa long period. The bushy plants can be cut back 
at the cnd of the wet season and, with composting and fresh 
mulch, will grow and bear again into the spring. 

Eggplants will grow quickly with the rains. We plant 


Summer cooling 

Place the thermometer in a room which is air 
conditioned. Check the temperature of the room after 
the air conditioner has been operating for about 30 
minutes. The temperature of acooled room in summer 
should be about 25° to 27° C. 

If it is lower than 25° C you should adjust the 
thermostat upwards. Air conditioners can use huge 
amounts of energy, so there’s no point cooling a room 
to below this temperature if you want to be energy 
efficient. 

Winter heating 

Check the temperature of the room after the 
heater has been operating for about 30 minutes. The 
temperature of a heated room in winter should. be 
between 18° and 21°C. If the heated room is warmer 
than 21° C you should turn the heater down until it 
reaches the correct temperature. 


-Energy Information Centre, Melbourne. 
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a few around the place and sometimes a couple will grow on 
as a perennial, dying out after a few years. Not all eggplants 
will do this, so any that do survive a couple of ycars are 
prized and treated with special care. They need to be 
composted, staked and pruned. 

We plant trombone pumpkins ina spot where there is 
plenty of room. They have excellent flavour and with care 
can be stored until November. They are harvested carefully 
when completely ripe, then cured before being stored. 

We also like to grow New Guinea beans. They’re 
planted where they can spread out and climb through the 
native trees. In a good season we eat them for months but 
some years get little return from the vines. They must be 
picked regularly when just past the ‘zucchini sizc’, and can 
be cooked and used in the same way as zucchini. The 
unpicked ones will grow into giant fruits and, if harvested 
when fully mature, can be dried and cured into gourds of 
interesting shape and size. 

Good, early rain in December means we can plant a 
bed of rock melons. This season they failed, but excellent 
fruit can be grown, even though it is a bit watery in flavour. 
The fruit has to be lifted off the mulch, and a piece of plastic 
or wood placed under them to prevent rot. 


Self-seeding spinach 
Sometimes we are lucky and Ceylon spinach grows 
where it self-seeded the previous year. This is an excellent 


* 100% Australian made 
* Large electrolyte reservoir 
* RAPAS (N.S.W.) Approval 
* Free rail delivery 


Price List — 500 items 
Book/Catalogue 128 pages 
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SOLAR POWER BATTERY 


x 5 year warranty 
* Clear case 

* 10-12 year life 
* Maintenance manual 
* Specially designed for Solar/remote area power supply 
* 190 to 1100 amp hour capacity (at 100 hour discharge rate) 


3 x 43c stamps 
$11.00 posted 


> Rainbow Power Company Pty. Ltd. 


A >> Manufacture, sales and installation of appropriate home energy systems 
ny. i O` 70 E Cullen St., Nimbin N.S.W. 2480. - Phone (066) 89 1430 - Fax (066) 89 1109 


T>. MORE THAN 25 AGENCIES ALL OVER AUSTRALIA 
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tropical green vegetable and can be cultivated on a trellis, as 
itis a climber, or allowed to wander over the bed. There are 
two types — the red is the most hardy while the green offers 
a bigger leaf size. It can be lightly steamed and used like 
normal spinach or cut fine and added to raw salads. It is 
prolific-and also makes good green feed for chickens. 

Sweet basil loves the wet and plants emerge where 
last year’s grew. They can be transplanted to selected 
positions and within a few months grow into large aromatic 
bushes. 

Chilli bushes can grow up to two metres tall here and 
are covered with plump and red hot fruits. Birds seem to 
relish them. I once watched a spotted bowerbird swallow a 
dozen whole before flying off in a fiery dash. The birds 
spread the seeds and bushes can be found growing in waste 
areas and along creek banks. 

The sword bean and the dolichos lablab bean do well 
in the wet season. The sword bean will grow into the trees 
while the lablab requires a trellis. Both are better cooked and 
eaten when immature. It is also the time of the year to plant 
pigeon pea (Cajanus Cajans). Many self-seed and provide 
peas in winter, if the red winged parrots don’t get them first. 

We grow all of these vegetables organically, enrich- 
ing the beds with liberal quantities of chicken manure, 
compost and wood ashes from our stove and hot water 
system. And the vegetables are grown without artificial 
irrigation, because, at this time, Nature provides. 


by Stephanie White 


Yokine, Western Australia. 


OR ten years now my garden has been organic. 

Strictly organic. I don’t ever use chemicals or 

sprays. In fact I can’t bear to have anything like that 
in the house. Over the years I must have shovelled tonnes of 
manure and compost, shredded thousands of prunings and 
leaves and raked up at least a million box tree nuts. (They 
make wonderful mulch for fruit trees and the worms arc 
thriving.) 

I spend hours turning and carting compost. I beg 
lawn clippings from a friend who has a lawn mowing round. 
I even possess a pair of gummies especially for working in 
and around the compost heap. 

The Bassendean sands which make up a large part of 
the Perth metropolitan area swallow it whole. Gulp, onc bite 
and it’s gone. Three months worth of lovely compost 


disappears almost, but not quite, overnight. Any organic 
matter left on top of the soil dries out in hours in the summer 
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n, and the cabbage moths out. 


and, from then on, repels water even more effectively than 
the wretched ‘silver loam’ it covers. 

Once the soil has dried out it takes a soil wetting agent 
or else the winter rains to re-wet it. Two hot, or even windy 
days, is all it takes to dry out the soil and from then on it 
doesn’t matter how much water you pour on. All it does is 
sit there in puddles. On a sloping block you have it running 
in rivers, creating mini erosion gullies. 

As a child I lived in the bush and water was a scarce 
commodity. I still have the habit of being fairly careful with 
it. So the sprinklers are only turned on in the evening or else 
early morning. It seems my precious plants would rather be 
watercd in the heat of the day, because half of them shrivel 
up and die at the first sign of a warm day even if they have 
been thoroughly watered in the morning. All unproductive 
plants naturally flourish, necessitating frequent pruning. 
This at least provides more fodder for my compost bin. 


Tender shoots 
Most of the things I plant usually come up out of the 


ground alright. I rub my hands gleefully. This time I am 


going to have a bumper crop. I lovingly tend the tiny plants. 
An army of slugs and snails appears from nowhere and 
marches purposefully toward the tender shoots. I trap, 
drown, squash and otherwise dispose of the poor creatures 
until my stomach rebels. Try beer traps I hear you say. My 
snails stand on their tails beating their chests after drinking 
my beer. They dare me to plant something else. They fall 
about laughing at rings of sawdust or sharp sand. Cardboard 
collars are a bit more of a challenge but my snails obviously 
like a little roughage in their diets before going on to polish 
off all the tastier morsels on offer. The solution which works 
best is to cover each and every seedling every evening with 
empty plant pots or ice cream containers and remove these 
every morning. It works well but it’s a chore a working 
woman could do without. 

The latest experiment was to make up some frames of 
aconvenient size and cover these with fine netting. This was 
designed to keep white cabbage moth off the brassicas. It 
also keeps out snails if the wire is fine enough but not, 
unfortunately, the aphids. 


Aphids 

So now my seedlings look as if they may survive 
infancy. Some of them are leaping out of the ground. Apart 
from slugs and snails (and I suspect, slaters) my biggest 
problem is with aphids. The grey kind decimate the brassi- 
cas; not the small weak plants. No, my aphids go for the 
biggest, most flourishing plant and work their way down. I 
have given up on growing Brussels sprouts. I have never 
managed to harvest one. The aphids always get therc first. 
Aphids of the ordinary kind are very fond of a nibble on the 
garlic planted underneath the rose bushes to deter them. I 
don’t think anyone told the aphids that they are not supposed 
to like garlic. 

My seedlings are still hanging in there. Along comes 
a hot sunny day. Glorious weather burbles the announcer on 
the radio. A wonderful (?) thirty degrees. I sigh and reach 
for the shadecloth. I am probably the only person in 
Australia who grows tomatoes under shade cloth. The plants 
are Okay but the fruit gets sunburnt and rots on the bush 
otherwise. 

After all this effort, if I’ve had a good year I might 
have a few tomatoes, some finger sized zucchini and baby 
corn to harvest. Across the back fence a neighbour scorns 
organic methods, sprays regularly and waters copiously 
from a bore during the middle of the day. I watch his crop 
growing enviously. I don’t think he has actually seen a slug 
ora snail. After all why go into his place and be poisoned 
when they can rampage quite safely in mine? His tomatoes 
look like grapefruit. His grapes never burst. His corn and 
runner beans grow higher than the fence. Everything thrives. 


Why bother? 


Where am I going wrong? Why do I bother? This 
year the Department of Agriculture have visited every weck 
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on a compulsory program of foliar baiting to eradicate an 
infestation of Queensland fruit fly. I felt like I had been 
invaded. The first time in ten years that a spraygun had been 
in my backyard. It is also the first time I have grown 
tomatoes free from grubs. Neighbours report that their 
plums and apricots are also free from Mediterranean fruit 
fly. 

Why do we persist in being organic? Perhaps be- 
cause in spite of it all my finger sized zucchini and regular 
sized tomatoes really are delicious. I also grew enough this 
summer to make chutneys and pickles and still have a 
surplus to give away. There is nothing like having a roast 
dinner this winter with all the vegetables on the plate home 
grown. From the sweetest baby carrots to the tender little 
broad beans every last forkful is pure and unadulterated. I 
would like to be totally self sufficient in fruit and vegetables 
but I’m afraid I might get pretty hungry at times. 


BECAUSE 
YOU 
ASKED 
FOR IT! 


Welcome 
Centennial 
cylinder. 


Fully welded, rolled steel cylinder including 
damper and removeable smoke shelf. 


eTremendous heat output quickly. 
‘Directed-draft makes a roaring fire in minutes! 
¢So much easier to light. 
Steady heat all night long. 
The air-tight door and precise draft control 
make for long steady burns. WAKE UP TO 
THAT WARM FEELING. 
¢Optional cook top and hot water coil. 
Send for your free copy of HOT DRUM NEWS 
right now, and learn how these wood heaters 
could solve your heating needs at the right 
price. 
The HOT DRUM NEWS also has information 
on water heating, fireplace conversions, central 
heating, installing a flue and other hints for all 
wood burners. Also learn about TIN-CUTTER. 
Write to: HOT DRUM, BOX 3(E), 
MALENY, QLD, 4552. Ph: (074) 942 496. 
Dealer enquiries welcome. 


~ The tinderlighter ~ 


by Keith Burgess 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


INDERLIGHTERS were used in middle and upper 
class homes in the 18th and 19th centuries to make 


fire and lightcandles. Tinderlighters are still avail- 
able today and are an alternative to matches and fucl lighters. 
Settlers would often use the lock on a flintlock gun to make 
fire. The tinderlighter has a large pan to hold charred cloth. 
The tinderlighter does in fact look much like a box lock flint 
pistol without the barrel. 

To use a tinderlighter, you first place a piece of 
charred cloth in the pan and close the frizzen over the pan. 
(To see how to make charred cloth, see EG 72). Now pull 
back the cock and pull the trigger. 

The flint in the jaws of the cock will strike the frizzcn 
or steel, throwing the frizzen back and uncovering the pan. 
At the same time, sparks will drop onto the charred cloth in 
the pan. Once the charred cloth has caught a spark, it can be 


taken out of the pan and transferred toa tinder nest and blown 
into a flame or one can use a spunk. 


A spunk! 

A spunk is a wooden splint which has one end 
covered in sulphur. This is done by melting powdered 
sulphur in a small vessel and dipping the wooden splint into 
it. After dipping put the wooden splint down to dry. If you 
do this yourself be sure not to breathe any of the fumes. You 
only need a very small amount of sulphur to make a lot of 
spunks. 

If the sulphur catches fire don’t worry, small amounts 
can be easily blown out. To use a spunk, simply touch the 
smouldering charred cloth with the spunk’s sulphur tip and 
it will ignite. 

If you have too much sulphur on the spunk it will tend 
to drip, so be careful where you use it. [keep my tinderlighter 
on the mantle over the open fireplace and use it there. Once 
the spunk is ignited it can be used to light a fire or candles. 


A tinder- 
r lighter made 
i from a kit. 
A . Note the can- 
dleholder 
behind the 
pan. 
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The charred cloth is usually 
kept in a tinder box, but some tin- 
derlighters used to have a special 
compartment with a cover on the 
side. Some tinderlighters also have 
an attached candleholder. This 
type could be used to light one’s 
way at night for example, to the 
bedroom and could be used to re- 
light the candle at any time during 
the night. 

You can buy a copy of an 
original tinderlighter from: Dixie 
Gun Works Inc, Post Office Box 
130, Union City, Tennessee, 
388261, USA. They sell these tin- 
derlighters ready made or in a kit 
form. 

Dixie also sell copies of 
many other 18th and 19th Century 
items. The perfect gift for someone 
who has everything! 


Do you want to save on 
your energy bill or 
want an alternative 

energy solution? 
For advice from an 
independent consultant 
fax, phone or write for 
a questionnaire to:- 


ENERGY SAVING 
ALTERNATIVES PTY LTD 
ACN 052 449 868 


Solar, wind, micro- 
hydro, bio-mass and 
energy management 
solutions 


24 Ringara St, Manly West, Qld, 4179 
Phone (07) 396 6848 Fax (07) 396 6848 


A small bundle of spun 
for melting the sulphur to make spunks. This pan was made from an old tin 


ks made by Keith. With the spunks is a small pan used 


lid and a piece of fencing wire. 


Get going 


The University of in 


NEW ENGLAND 
Orange 
Agricultural 
College 


Land 
Management 


The Associate Diploma in Applied Science in Land 
Management is a great start to career progression in 
land resource management and conservation. Up- 
grade or develop your expertise in this expanding 
field. 

The course covers in detail a range of resource sur- 
veys, assessment, and management techniques as they, 
apply to land use planning, environmental 
management, resource management, 
conservation and preservation of 
natural resources. It is applicable to 
all Australian environments. 
Gain a University qualification. 
Study at home (4 to 6 years). 


Further information & 
application forms for 


enrolment in 1992 are 
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NATIVE NUTS FOR 
FOLIAGE AND FOOD 


by Chris Doucouliagos 
South Oakleigh, Victoria. 


HE so called ‘Hawaiian Nut’ — more accurately 
the Queensland or macadamia nut — is one of the 
most popular culinary nuts of the world. It is also 
the only native Australian food with widespread popularity, 
even though many people are still unaware that it is a native. 

Macadamia nuts are not, however, the only edible nut 
native to Australia. The nuts discussed below are all native 
and well worthwhile cultivating for their foliage and food. 
While Australian Aborigines made extensive use of native 
produce, the white settlers and subsequent migrants have 
been reluctant to do so. 

The importation of exotic species in many instances 
has been at the expense of native species. Bunya-bunya 
pines, for example, have suffered enormous damage at the 
hands of loggers, because of their fine timber. Nuts from this 
pine, however, are among the best of the native nuts and 
deserve to be cultivated as much as macadamias. 

The use of native nuts, as with other native foods, 
need not be areplacement for exotic imported specics, butan 
addition. We can still enjoy roasted almonds, as well as 
roasted bunya-bunya pines. Cultivating and growing native 
species ensures their survival and expansion. The macada- 
mia nut, for example, is assured survival becausc it has 
become popular. Unfortunately, humans seem to respond 
when they can exploit a species, rather than letting that 
species exist for its own sake. The great hope of conscrva- 
tion is not the preservation of species for human consump- 
tion and use, but the conservation of species per se. 

Native species are suited to native conditions, and it 
makes more sense to grow native species in their own habitat 
than to clear that habitatand try to adjust an imported specics 
on that terrain. This, however does not mean that any native 
species can be grown anywhere throughout Australia. 
Species that grow well in tropical rainforests, may do poorly 
(if at all) in cold temperate regions. 

Cultivating native species fits in well with permacul- 
ture and any system of sustainable agriculture. Indeed, it 
should become an indispensable part of sustainable agricul- 
tural practices. 

The fragile state of Australian forests cannot be 
overemphasised. Never pick fruit, or seeds, from national 
parks or any protected area. Native forests prescnt us the 


opportunity to study the plants in their natural habitat, and as 
the cliché runs “Take only photographs and leave only 
footprints”. 


Macadamia 
Distribution 

The macadamia grows throughout Queensland and 
northern New South Wales. While it’s not suited to cold 
climates, macadamias have fruited well in Melbourne. 


Description 

Macadamias are highly decorative evergreen trees, 
with dark green serrated edged leaves. New growth is a 
beautiful reddish or light pink colour. The tree bears long 
white, cream or pink clusters of flowers (up to 100 flowers 
per cluster), followed by clusters of nuts. Two main species 
are grown — M. integrifolia and M. tetraphylla. M. tetra- 
phylla is a more cool-tolerant variety. Care should be 
exercised with other species, such as M. whelanii, because 
they may be poisonous unless prepared carefully, and are 
best avoided altogether. 

M. tetraphylla is a hardy, dense large shrub or small 
tree, 8 to 20 m tall and 4 to 10 m wide. M. integrifolia isa 
smaller tree, growing to 15 m high with a spread of 4 m. It 
has three non-spiny leaves with smooth shelled nuts, while 
M. tetraphylla has four spiny leaves with rough shelled nuts. 
Both attract seed-eating birds. 


Cultivation 
Macadamias require a humus-rich and well drained 
They prefer warm and humid climates. In ideal 
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positions macadamias will grow over 10 m tall. In poorer 
soils and colder climates they grow less vigorously. Maca- 
damias should be planted either in full or filtered sun. They 
will tolerate light frost, but it is best to protect them from 
frost and wind, and staking young trees is advisable. 

It is important to water macadamias very well, par- 
ticularly in spring and summer. Inadequate irrigation spoils 
nut set and development. Muiching plays a vital role in the 
trees’ water requirements and in weed control. Macadamias 
are also heavy feeders. An 
annual, or better still a 
semi-annual, application 
(in spring and autumn) of 
organic fertiliser is impor- 
tant. Zinc and copper defi- 
ciencies often occur and 
should be treated. 

The nuts ripen from 
March to June. They are 
picked from the tree or 
when they fall to the 
ground. The hard ebony 
shell is difficult to crack. 
Nut set is improved if a 
cross-pollinator is avail- 
able. 


Propagation 

Macadamias propa- 
gated from seeds will usu- 
ally bear after seven years, 
but they can take considera- 
bly longer than this. Where 
available, grafted varieties 
are preferable, because they will usually bear fruit in five 
years. Seedlings are readily available in some nurseries, 
while grafted varieties may have to be ordered from New 
South Wales or Queensland nurseries. Purchased specimens 
should be planted in early spring or early autumn. Some of 
the available named varieties include Nutty Glen, Owns 
Choice, Beaumont, Renown and Marie-Louise. 


Pests 

Macadamias are prone to several pests, depending on 
climate and area. Nut borers and insect pests are the main 
problem, particularly for young establishing trees. The main 
pests are: macadamia cup moth (capable of defoliating the 
whole tree), the native macadamia felted coccid (can stunt or 
kill the tree), the macadamia flower caterpillar (spoils fruit 
set), the macadamia leafminer, the macadamia nut borer 
(damages trees) and the macadamia twig-girdlcr (stunts or 
kills tree). The fungal disease anthracnosse can also be a 
problem, while phytophthora cinnamomi (cinnamon fun- 
gus) can damage roots. The prompt removal of pests is the 
best strategy. 


Macadamias: not the only edible native nut. 
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Culinary 

Macadamia nuts are very tasty and nutritious. They 
havea high oil content and are packed with protein. They are 
excellent raw, boiled, roasted or deep fried. They are 
compatible with most sweets, and are delicious in curries! 


Pruning 

Young trees are trained to produce a strong single 
leader, up to one metre high. Pruning consists or removing 
any branches growing at 
narrow angles, thereby re- 
ducing wind damage. The 
aim is to encourage right 
angled growth — this will 
usually come from shoots 
from the lower of the several 
buds borne by the tree. 


Araucaria 
Bidwillii (bunya- 
bunya pine) 
Distribution 

The bunya-bunya 
pine is found throughout the 
south-east Queensland 
coastal ranges and rain- 
forests. 


Description 

It is a large majestic 
erect evergreen tree, 30 to 50 
m tall and 10 to 20 m wide. 
The tree has a straight trunk 
with black/brown bark, and dark glossy green stiff leaves, 1 
cm to 5 cm by 0.5 cm to 1 cm, ending witha sharp point. The 
tree bears large, dark green cones, 20 cm to 30 cm long, by 
15 to 20cm wide. The cones resemble green pineapples, and 
contain numerous seeds up to 2.5 cm long. 

The tree often looks like a giant arrowhead. Both 
male and female cones are borne on a single tree but only 
female cones contain the edible nut. Some trees take at least 
ten years to set cones. 

Cones are usually set triennially, but annual setting is 
aided by planting more than one tree. The cones can weigh 
up to 10kg each, with each scale bearing a single egg-shaped 
seed. Each seed weighs about 15 g. Because of its impor- 
tance to the Australian Aborigines’ diet, it was once illegal 
to cut the tree. Now, unfortunately, it is logged. 


Cultivation 

Bunya-bunya pines are cool tolerant and very hardy 
trees (frost tolerant to about -8° C). The trees are not suitable 
for home gardens, because of their size and the potential 
health hazard when they drop their cones in autumn. 


Propagation 
Propagation is either from seeds or cuttings. 


Culinary 

The seeds are eaten raw or roasted. They are very 
tasty (much like chestnuts with a slight pine flavour) and 
nutritious. 

They are packed with protein, carbohydrates, potas- 
sium, magnesium, calciym, iron, sodium, fibre and fat. They 
can be boiled and eaten hot. 


Sterculia quadrifida (bush peanut 
tree) 
Distribution 


The bush peanut tree is distributed through tropical 
rainforests, from northern New South Wales to the Northern 
Territory. 


Description 

The bush peanut tree is a medium deciduous tree, 
growing to 8 m high by 4 m wide. It bears handsome 5 to 8 
cm long fruits, singly or in groups of two to five. The seeds 
of the tree are borne in summer and are black and ovoid, with 
each pod bearing two to five seeds, 1 cm long. 
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Cultivation 

The tree is frost and drought tender, and requires a 
moist and organic rich soil. Plant in an open and sunny 
position. Mulch is necessary. Apply an organic fertiliser 
twice a year. 


Propagation 
Propagation is by seed. 


Culinary 

Seeds are collected from mature fruit (those which 
have split down one side, with the orange-scarlet inner 
surface exposed). The ripe black seeds are eaten raw or 
cooked. They taste much like commercial peanuts, and can 
be used in recipes requiring peanuts. 


Medicinal 

Northern Territory and Queensland Aborigines use 
the tree as an anti-inflammatory agent. The leaves are used 
to treat insect bites, while the inner bark can be a treatment 
for sore eyes, and stop wounds from bleeding. 


Athertonia diversifolia (Bush almond, 
white oak) 
Distribution 


This tree is common in tropical and sub-tropical 
Queensland (such as the Atherton Tablelands). 


Description 


Itis a bushy tree, 10 to 18 m tall by 5 to 8 m wide, with 
diverse dark green leaves, up to 20 cm by 9 cm. The tree 
bears numerous small brown flowers followed by attractive 
blue 3 cm long fruits and large, flattened, sweet but woody 
nuts. The nuts are borne from February through to April. 


Cultivation 

The bush almond requires cool, moist conditions in 
well-drained soils. Itis a slow grower in the southern States, 
and requires protection from frosts and winds. 


Propagation 
Propagation is by seed. 


Elaocarpus Bancroftii (Johnson 
River almond, ebony heart) 
Distribution 


The distribution of the Johnson River almond is in 
Queensland rainforests. 


Description 
It is a medium to tall evergreen tree, 15 to 30 m tall 
by 8 to 15 m wide, with a graceful spreading and shady 


canopy. The leaves are up 
to 15 cm long by 6 cm 
wide, and are dark glossy 
green on the topside, and 
pale underneath. The tree 
bears white bell-shaped 
flowers, followed by 
rounded or egg-shaped 
green fruit with an edible 
kernel. The outside shell is 
very hard to crack. The 
fruit and nuts are set in 
March through to June, 
maturing in July through to 
October. 


Araucaria bidwillii. 


Cultivation 

Itrequires a well drained soil with adequate moisture. 
Mulching the area around the tree is beneficial. The tree is 
very fast growing (although much slower in the south), and 
thus needs a lot of space to grow into. 


Propagation 
Propagation is by sced. 


Culinary 
The nut is eaten raw or cooked and has an excellent 
flavour. 


Terminalia carappa (Indian almond, 
sea almond, northern bush almond) 
Distribution 

The Indian almond is found along tropical seashores. 


Description 

It is a large deciduous tree, growing to 25 m high by 
5 m wide. The tree bears white kernels with an excellent 
almond taste. Fruits are large but the nut kernel is small. The 
sweet purple pulp surrounding the nut is also edible. The 
pulp and nut are very popular in the Torres Strait Islands. 
The fruits grow to 6 cm long. 


Cultivation 


The tree requires a light well-drained soil, in an open 
and sunny position. It is drought resistant but frost tender. It 
should be protected when young. 


Propagation 
Propagation is by seed. 


Culinary 
Add them to any recipe requiring almonds, or eat 
them raw. 


Aleurites moluccana (candle nut) 
Distribution 


The distribution of the candle nut is in Queensland 
and Northern Territory rainforests. 


Description 

It is a large evergreen and spreading tree, generating 
heavy shade, and grows from 8 to 20 m high and 8 to 10 m 
wide. The tree has large, handsome 10 to 15 cm diamond- 
shaped, bright green leaves and bears numerous flowers, 
followed by soft-shelled fruit containing one to three large 
nuts (5 to 8 cm). The ripe fruit is brown and falls to the 
ground, and the shell is hard to crack. 


Cultivation 
The tree is quick growing, but needs protection from 
frost and winds in the south. 


Culinary 

Candle nuts are poisonous ina raw state. They must 
be roasted, and when done so are very tasty and nutritious, 
with a high energy content. Nevertheless, consumption of 
candle nuts should never be excessive, because some nuts 
contain cyanide. The nut has a high oil content, as much as 
50 percent fat, and has a very high amount of thiamine. 
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What the council wants 


by Bob Rich* 


Healesville, Victoria. 


HE requirements authorities place on owner build- 
ers are a minefield: an incredible hodge-podge of 
laws, regulations and by-laws which vary from 
place to place. Besides regulations and by-laws, there are 
even prejudices to note. Before buying land, or at least 
before designing your home, see the council’s building staff, 
and ask questions such as: 
1. Is chemical treatment for termites compulsory? What is 
the council’s attitude to an appeal? 
2. Are you allowed to live on site while building, and if yes, 
under what conditions? 
3. What is the council’s attitude to materials you hope to use 
(for example earth walls, recycled timber)? If not allowed, 
what are the chances of a variation or exception, and how 
should you apply? 
4. Ask about the block you are interested in: its history of 
flooding, bushfires. 
5. Find out about future developments which may affect 
you, for example possible subdivisions, highway easements, 
planned installation of sewerage. 


Different building codes 


Building regulations and by-laws in Australia and 
New Zealand are very varied. Mr R Hogg, Director of the 
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Australian Uniform Building Regulations Co-ordinating 
Council, says: “The task of setting out the administrative 
procedures owner builders throughout Australia must face is 
daunting.” This Council has published the second edition of 
the Building Code of Australia. It is hoped that this Code 
will be adopted by each State and Territory, with additions 
to suit local conditions (for example climate). 


Requirements State by State 
Throughout Australia 

If your project is to cost more than $10,000, you are 
required to abide by the Prescribed Payments System. This 
means that you must deduct tax from payments to subcon- 
tractors or alternatively report payments to the Taxation 
Office. 

Electrical, plumbing and drainage works need to be 
carried out by licensed tradespeople. (There is nothing to 
stop you from labouring for the tradesperson, as long as they 
are willing to sign the piece of paper at the end of the job.) 


New South Wales 

The Building Services Corporation (BSC) grants you 
an owner builder permit (fee $30) if you haven’t had such a 
permit during the previous five years. The construction or 
major alteration of a home has to be insured with the BSC 
(the premium is $200 if the market value is over $20,000). 
You can enter into contracts only with contractors holding a 
Gold Contractor Licence issued by the BSC. A sign with 
your owner builder number must be displayed. Owner 
builders should also apply to the Long Service Payments 
Corporation for an exemption from the Long Service Levy. 


ACT 

It’s difficult to become an owner builder in the ACT. 
If I lived there, I would campaign to free-up requirements, 
with the experience of the States as a precedent. Owner 
builder permits are issued only for minor works, or to 
persons with demonstrated relevant skills and experience. 
Details are in Building Note 7 from the ACT Building 
Control. 


Victoria 

Owner builders must register with the Housing 
Guarantee Fund ($30). To sell within seven years of build- 
ing approval, you need an inspection (the cost is about $400), 
and insurance (premium $450). Tradespeople other than 
plumbers and electricians must be registered with the Fund 


to work as subcontractors. Building approvals last for two 
years (renewable at the council’s discretion) and they lapse 
after 12 months if the work has not started. Many areas need 
planning approval first. 


Queensland 

Professional builders have to be registered with the 
Builders’ Registration Board, and pay an insurance pre- 
mium. Others may submit to the Board a “Proposal to Build 
Own Dwelling” form. A permit is granted once in six years, 
for your own dwelling. You can sell, let or lease within six 
years of commencement only with the Board’s approval. 
The Board’s insurance does not cover you. A sign showing 
your owner builder’s number must be displayed. 


South Australia 

Anyone owning land may build on it, subject to 
Regulations. Only professional builders need to be regis- 
tered, by the Office of Fair Trading of the Department of 
Consumer Affairs. 


Western Australia 

Owner builders of projects over $6,000 in value have 
to register with the Builders’ Registration Board. A licence 
is granted if you have not built a house in the past six years, 
and you must not sell for three years after issue. You are 
responsible for structural soundness for six years from 
completion, even if the house is sold. 


Tasmania 

Owner builders and tradespeople are bound by the 
same Regulations and by-laws. Planning permits may be 
needed. 


Northern Territory 

There are no restrictions on owner builders other than 
the Building Act and Regulations. Builders need not be 
licensed. 


New Zealand 

Owner builders may do all building work except 
electrical, plumbing, drainage and heating jobs. Approved 
plans must be kept to, and work must be “tradesman-like”. 
Inspections required are: foundation soils, steel reinforce- 
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ment, timber framing and bracing, insulation and final 
inspection.t Mr Ray Smith, Building Surveyor to the 
Timaru District Council, advised me of the following addi- 
tional information affecting owner builders in New Zealand. 


Town planning 

Each Territorial Authority (TA) adopts its own Plan- 
ning Ordinances within a Town Planning Act. This Act is 
shortly to be repealed and the Resources Management Act 
will replace it. TAs (will) still have the power to adopt their 
own District Schemes, for example yard spaces, zones and 
parking requirements. (There are 80 TAs in New Zealand.) 


Building codes 
At present the NZ Standards Association produces 
the Model Building By-law. It has 11 parts. Each code calls 


up other relevant standards which are mainly New Zealand 
butalso includes Australian, UK and Canadian. Itis said that 
there are over 500 documents. Each TA adopts its own 
standards and amends them as it sees fit so you will imagine 
the dilemma for a designer. 

A new Building Act will repeal TA Building Codes. 
It will set performance criteria but any other proposal that 
meets the intent is acceptable (such as an overseas code or 
innovation). It is proposed that the Building Code will be in 
force by late 1991. With luck, the adoption of simpler, 
performance-oriented building codes will become universal 
in both Australia and New Zealand. 

“The system’ is on the whole not geared to cope with 
real owner builders (as distinct from owners who subcon- 
tract outall work). Butothers have managed, and so can you. 


*With thanks to Mr Drew Wadsworth, the Editor of the 
magazine of the Australian Institute of Building Surveyors, 
who supplied names from all around Australia and New 
Zealand. 

t Supplied by Mr K McDermott, Senior Building Inspector, 
Auckland City. 


A bad dose of the DTs 


— Breaking free from the herd — 


by Valerie Kwong 


Casino, New South Wales. 


WONDER how many beautiful dreams curl up and die 
I after being shot to pieces by every Doubting Thomas in 

sight? What is it in so many humans that sends them 
into spasms at the thought of one of their number stepping 
out of line and doing something different? 

You should have heard the howls of outrage from all 
the DTs of my acquaintance, when they realised I was quite 
serious about finding out if city pollution really was contrib- 
uting to many of the ever-increasing health problems my 
husband and I were facing. 

“Didn’t I know we were getting on in years,” they 
asked. “How could we possibly survive without all the 
conveniences of city life?” “You’ve never even managed a 
suburban garden — how do you expect to handle the 15 acre 
farm you’ve bought?” My answer was that, if Grandma 
Moses could begin painting in her seventies, I could learn to 
garden in my fifties. 

Our change of direction became inevitable three 
years ago. We suddenly found ourselves invalid pensioners 
when my husband needed a hip replacement operation. We 
lived in an old inner-suburban home in Melbourne which 
was now far too large for just the two of us. The thought of 
being totally dependant on a pension for our sustenance did 
not appeal so I began campaigning for life on a farm in 
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northern New South Wales, far away from southern chills. 

During the time my husband was recuperating from 
his surgery, I spent a great deal of time raiding libraries and 
bookshops, learning as much theory about organic garden- 
ing as I could. 


Mobile 


When my husband’s doctor finally gave him permis- 
sion to drive again, we invested in the toughest four wheel 
drive diesel utility we could find, choosing one with a 
canopy so we could use itas a tent on wheels as we travelled 
around looking for our dream farm. As it turned out, the very 
first farm we inspected, with the first real estate agent we 
contacted, was the one we bought, because it was exactly 
what we hoped to find: 15 acres of pasture, with a permanent 
creek on one boundary, a small stand of native gums and a 
four year old house, just big enough for us and the occasional 
visiting relatives. The previous owners had done nothing 
except plant four citrus trees which they had then ignored, so 
they weren’t exactly thriving. 

We were only too happy to continue letting out about 
13 acres of the property for cattle agistment. It paid our rates 
and a good part of our electricity bill, as well as giving me all 
the cow manure I might need, as I set up my orchard and 
garden. We moved onto our farm just in time for the wettest 
Big Wet in 25 years. While waiting for that to pass, I had 
ample time to get acquainted with the Agriculture Depart- 


ment, the local nurseries and the excellent library where I 
continued my study of the theory of small farms. 

In my ignorance, I believed that I needed to install 
irrigation before putting in any trees, so I waited and waited 
for the rain to pass so the irrigation people could go to work 
for us. Had I gone by the book in planting first and putting 
in irrigation later, my poor trees would probably all have 
crowned, but three months after arriving I was able to set out 
my first 35 trees. 


Chook yard 


My husband is no carpenter but architectural aware- 
ness doesn’t seem to concern poultry, so a drake, two ducks 
and two bantam hens settled down quite happily in the run he 
built for them. For a while they had a ball every afternoon 
as I let them out to forage for greens and insects, but the 
honeymoon came to an abrupt end when I planted my first 
vegetable seedlings. The ungrateful birds wouldn’t look at 
a common weed seedling, with my delectable vegie seed- 
lings there for the taking. 

Nothing daunted, I began preparing more garden 
beds close to the poultry run, lifting outa few forksful of turf 
and placing them in the run where the birds could scratch and 
peck at them until they’d killed every grass root and insect. 
As soon as I had a square metre hole, I’d start filling it with 
cow manure and grass clippings from my husband’s lawn 


mowing efforts. Once the poultry had finished their clods of 
turf I’d rake up the dirt and their droppings and return it to its 
original location. It takes me all of half an hour a day to keep 
this process going. Until winter slowed it down, the grass in 
our acre of front lawn had my husband out there motor- 
mowing for one or two hours every fine afternoon, but it’s 
marvellous therapy for his hip and he’s taken real pride in 
seeing it change from the cow paddock we bought to its 
present bowling-green status. 


Compost 

We bought a compost tumbler to make fast-track 
compost. We’ve had no trouble producing all the vegetables 
we can eat, with enough to share with our neighbours, and 
with commercial supplies selling for a king’s ransom after 
the floods, this has been a real saving. 

We recently had the pleasure of returning to Mel- 
bourne to allow all the DTs to eat their words. We hadn’t: 
*become suicidal with boredom 
edropped dead with overwork 
edropped dead from underwork 
*pined away with grief at the loss of weekly contact with our 
grandchildren. 

On the contrary, we’d never looked or felt better in 
our lives, and wouldn’ treturn to our formerSuburban life for 
any inducement. 
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Emu farming: off 
to a flying start 


by Anne Simpson 


Denmark, Western Australia. 


TEVE Birkbeck’s convoluted path intoemu farming 

started with a car accident while he was studying 

philosophy at university in Western Australia. He 
took time off to work as a barman in the Gibson Desert to pay 
his debts. 

Six months later he returned to his studies but 
changed to Aboriginal Anthropology. Disillusioned with 
the course, he went to Wiluna on the fringe of the Gibson 
Desert, where he was taught by Aborigines to carve emu 
eggs. As an accomplished emu artist, Steve Birkbeck used 
his earnings to buy his first home in Perth. 


Aboriginal emu farm 

Between 1983 and 1984 Steve and his wife Karen 
became involved in the Wiluna Emu Farm. The enterprise 
was Australia’s first emu farm and had been founded in 1976 
and run by a local Aboriginal community. 

The farm needed to make money or be closed down 
so a highly successful tourist element was introduced under 
Steve’s managerial expertise. He was also responsible for 
creating a formula to cure emu leather and building a 
tannery. 

Within three years the cashflow had rocketed from 
nil to $300,000, culminating in the spectacular America’s 
Cup Emu Fashions Parade against the backdrop of STS 
Leeuwin in 1987. 

The Birkbecks then moved back to Perth, determined 
to develop their own property. They bought and renovated 
houses and capitalised on the 1988 housing boom. Out of 
four regions — Queensland, Denmark, Exmouth and Mar- 
garet River, they chose a fairly isolated but picturesque 
property near Denmark on the south coast of Western 
Australia. 

“We liked the lifestyle and we loved the farm,” Steve 
said. 

Setting up an emu farm required a lot of care and 
planning, with budgetary considerations in the forefront, 
and care taken not to overcapitalise in an industry in its 
pioneering stages. 

“Emu farming is a sunrise industry and not a golden 
egg. A lotof work needs to be done on promotion and value- 
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added lines and at the moment production outweighs mar- 
keting,” Steve said. 

Steve and Karen built much of the infrastructure 
themselves, cutting corners where possible without compro- 
mising the welfare of the emus. High boundary fences can 
be a huge outlay but with a little initiative the costs can be 
slashed dramatically. Steve achieved the mandatory 1.75 
metre high fence by simply turning a cattle fence upside 
down. 

Emu farmers must have a special licence from the 
Department of Conservation and Land Management (WA) 
with all stock obtained from a captive bird base. 

The Birbecks were granted a special research licence 
in 1989 — the first ever — to launch the Emurella Research 
Project with 40 chicks. 

Initially, the venture was to research the interaction 
between emus with agroforestry, vindicating the emus’ 
reputation of being in harmony with the forest. This line of 
farming represents an environmentally friendly practice. 

“We are now looking at a new perspective regarding 
the well-being of the emus,” Steve said. 

“My philosophy is that successful breeding is closely 
related to a serene atmosphere, contented birds, compatibil- 
ity between breeding pairs and good nutrition.” 


The Mount Romance Emu Farm 

The Birkbecks scaled up to a commercial licence 
sooner than originally planned and now operate as the Mount 
Romance Emu Farm. They intend to keep operations small, 
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compact and manageable with the emphasis on quality. 

They cull what doesn't meet strict standards and 
diversifying (they also run beef cattle) provides a cashflow 
and opportunities to spend plenty of time with their emus. 

“Tam firmly convinced that as far as emu farming is 
concerned, the small landholder is greatly advantaged by 
keeping numbers down and is likely to reap far greater 
productivity per head than larger emu breeders,” Steve said. 

The Birkbecks have 60 breeders, running in pairs 
through 30 large bushland breeding pens. They also have an 
incubator which can accommodate several hundred eggs, 
but they plan to maintain a balance between artificial and 
natural breeding. The emu hen lays far more eggs than her 
mate can hatch so most of them will be removed and placed 
in the incubator. Steve expects a hatching rate between 60 
and 80 percent and the eggs that don’t hatch will be used in 
their new line of fabulous fabergé emu eggs being hand- 
crafted on the property by two Aboriginal artists. 

This year a far higher number of eggs are likely to be 
taken from the hens before their mates incubate them, 
because Steve wants to determine their laying capacity. 

“A maximum of 14 eggs should be left for the male 
so we have to time it correctly to ensure there will be enough 
left to hatch naturally,” he said. 


Tourism 

Ithasn’t taken long for tourism to creep into their emu 
farming operations. The final preparations are underway 
although there have been a number of visitors already to the 
farm. The main thrust of the Birkbeck’s tourist sideline is 
educational rather than financial. 

“It’s basically a public relations exercise. Emus are 
in our blood and we like sharing our knowledge and experi- 
ence with others,” Steve said. 

“We do sell some of our emu oil and leather lines on 
the property but aim for low-volume, high turnover, person- 
alised tours where people can see how we manage our 
enterprise.” 

The holiday cottage on the property brings a regular 
stream of visitors. One successful visit from some enthusi- 
asts established the ‘Mount Romance Distributors’ in Perth 
which handles a range of emu products. 


Emu oil products 
The development of the Mount Romance Emu Oil 
products is another unique facet of Steve and Karen’s 
seemingly hectic lifestyle (they also have three daughters). 
Aborigines have been using the pure, healing balm 
for up to 40,000 years as protection against the harsh 


How to catch your emu. 
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The emu is one of the largest birds in the world and is 
indigenous to Australia. It belongs to the ratite (having a 
flat breastbone) family —the sameas the ostrich, rhea, the 
(now extinct) moa and cassowary. It can roam vast 
distances on foot and is found throughout the country, 
from the arid, interior deserts to Victoria’s snow capped 
mountains. 


Breeding 


A breeding pair will produce between 8 and 15 
chicks, with the female able to lay up to 50 eggs. The male 
incubates the eggs, sitting on them constantly for 56 days 
without food and water. He will then jealously guard his 
brood until they are a year old. The female, meanwhile, 
will often go and remate after the male has taken on his 
brooding role. 


The emu egg 

Each egg weighs between 450 and 600 grams, 
which is equivalent to a dozen chicken eggs. It is lighter 
than other eggs and hasa full and wholesome flavour. An 
emu egg can remain palatable for up to a year due to a 
unique chemical composition. 

It is also the only egg in the world with layers of 
colours under the outer shell surface, making for spec- 
tacular images when carved. The emu egg is carved by 
Aboriginal artists with Dreaming stories blended into the 
magnificent coloured medium of the shell to produce 
superb pieces of artwork. 


environment and for relief of muscular aches and pains. 
The oil is removed from the fat just below the surface 
of the bird and contains special penetrating qualities that 
have been recognised within the medical profession for their 
therapeutic and healing powers. As well as relieving sports 
injuries and reducing pain in arthritic joints, emu oil is also 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
We carry a large range of interesting and unusual 


books with special emphasis on Self-Sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alternative Lifestyles, 


Environmental issues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself manuals and all 
types of information books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 


. THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW, 2830. 


Emu facts* 


Emu leather 

There are two types of emu leather: body skin and 
leg skin. Anemu has a total of five to seven square feet of 
leather. The body skin is a fine soft leather, that visually 
shimmers due to the thousands of raised imprints left 
from the feather follicle structure. The leg skin has a 
jagged, dramatic finish and can be used to complement 
the subtle allure of the body skin. Emu leather has 
applications from shoes, to furniture to high fashion. 


Emu oil 


Between two and five litres of oil can be obtained 
from oneemu. It has cosmetic and medical properties and 
a range of products are now on the market. Emu oil is 
currently being researched as a medical carrier, an aid to 
arthritis and associated joint pains, a muscle relaxant, 
skin moisturiser, a variety of cosmetics and all manner of 
industrial applications. 

In the arid environment of Australia, the farming 
of this versatile bird is proving to offer an ecological 
balance that hard hoofed introductions, such as cattle and 
sheep, have been unable to sustain. The emu is farmed in 
natural bushland with minimal clearing needed and with 
the planting of trees incorporated into the emu opera- 
tions, the environmental benefits are enormous. 
*Information obtained from ‘The Australian Emu’, by Steve 
Birkbeck and Brian Fitzpatrick. Published by the Aboriginal 
Enterprises Company Limited and Aboriginal Affairs Planning 
Authority. 
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excellent as a soothing emollient for sunburn and dry skin. 
Steve and Karen use emu oil as a base and, depending on the 
product, blend a combination of 47 other natural oils, flora 
and herbal extracts. 

Their distinctive range of products includes massage 
oil, deep rub, sports rub, moisturiser, lip balm, night cream 
and more. Everything is made and packaged on the farm and 
apart from supplying 40 Western Australian outlets, they 
export to Japan, Singapore and Italy. Mail orders are also 
invited. They are also finalising a major export deal for emu 
products with France. 

Steve is the President of the Emu Farmers Associa- 
tion of Australia and acts as a consultant to France-Aut- 
ruches, Aboriginal emu farms, and for the State and Federal 
Government Departments of Aboriginal Affairs. He is also 
involved in training initiatives relating to the emu industry. 

He views the emu farming industry as a sustainable 
one which requires a lot of hard work and good management. 
While there is big potential down the line for the products, 
Steve has cautioned anyone planning to diversify into the 
industry to budget very carefully and take a long-term view 
ahead. 


Herbal handbooks back in print 


‘The Complete Herbal Handbook For Farm And Stable’, and other works by Juliette de 
Bairacli Levy, are regarded as the first rate classics in their field. They are recom- 
mended time and time again, but until now have been hard to obtain. Penguin Books 
have released this new series of three updated books, and they are freely available 
again in Australia for the first time in years. Stephanie Falconer first became influ- 
enced by the writings of Juliette de Bairacli Levy in 1973 when her first child was 
born. 


by Stephanie Falconer 


Woodend, Victoria. 


The Complete Herbal Handbook 
For Farm And Stable 
Juliette de Bairacli Levy left the confinement of scientific 
study (four years of veterinary science) to find natural cures 
among the fields, the Gypsies and the peasants of the world. 

She ponders the reasons for the loss of herbal knowl- 
edge. She accuses over-rigid orthodox training and the 
advertising industry of turning people against these simple 
and harmless cures. Drug companies have profited 
enormously from this ‘turning away’. 

Juliette de Bairacli Levy believes this book to be the 
first veterinary herbal for farm animals and horses to appear 
in the English language (most herbal information being 
spread by word of mouth and field knowledge). 

The best method of giving herbs to farm animals, she 
says, is by planting them in pastures for the stock to cat at 
will. She herself takes much pleasure in gathcring and 
preparing herbs to restore health to various animals in need. 
Her rewards have been great, and she relates numcrous 
success stories. 

She describes in detail the gathering, drying, preserv- 
ing, preparation of brews, tinctures, essences, long-kceping 
herbal medicines, pills, poultices, fresh leaf poultices, un- 
guents and juices! 

Some of her own compound herbal pills and powders 
can be purchased from Natural Rearing Products, The Old 
Stores, Minions, Liskeard, Cornwall, England; tclephonc 
057963111. She considers the chapter on Materia Medica 
Botanica to be one of the most important of her writings. 


A fund of knowledge 

This is not an ordinary classification of herbs and 
ailments. It is a fascinating fund of scientific knowledge, 
personal anecdotes and ancient mythological and Biblical 
tales all relating to the life of the herbs, fruits or trees blessing 
the Earth. Her descriptions are filled with the pleasures of 
her observations. Her love of the Earth, its creatures and 
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plants is surely her driving force. 

She laments that most farmers have no knowledge of 
these medicinal herbs (so cheap and easy to grow) and finds 
it difficult to understand their blind faith in orthodox veteri- 
nary medicine — some not even knowing what is being 
injected into their prized animals. She tells of the importance 
of the moon in all animals and plant life, especially female. 
“The moon is the queen of all waters . . . of the sap within 
trees and plants and of the body fluidsof all living creatures". 


ake 


EMU OIL 


DIRECT MAIL OFFER 


Aimed at the temporary relief 
of arthritis. 
— A warm and penetrating balm — 


DEEP RUB — $12.00 
(including postage). 


11 Urchin Mews, Waikiki, 6169, WA. 
Phone (09) 527 7893, (09) 593 2273. 


The farmer has shut the moon out of his planting and 
harvesting calendar. Why? 

There are detailed chapters on herbal treatments for 
sheep, goats, cows, horses, poultry, dogs and bees. This is 
an essential reference text for owners of livestock. 


Authoritarian controls 

There is an anxious note on the growing power over 
herbalists of ‘authorities’ who have condemned some of her 
favourite herbs (comfrey and borage) as dangerous after 
having tested them in unnatural quantities on caged rats. 

She is unable to improve her Herbal Formulae be- 
cause no alteration to any formula registered with the Food 
and Drugs Control can be made without scientific tests on 
animals, and she refuses such tests. What cruel irony! 

So here is a comprehensive guide for anyone inter- 
ested in changing their tune, or further information for those 
already convinced that natural is best. This is important 
reading for farmers big and small if we are to ensure the 
future health of our domesticated animal life. 


The Illustrated Herbal Handbook 

“Herbal medicine is our rightful medicine. The powers of 
herbs cannot be denied,” states Juliette de Bairacli Levy in 
her latest, more detailed herbal book. Her present work is 
largely in agriculture and her crops and trees are exception- 
ally healthy. Her bees, too, remain disease free. She 
achieves this by growing herbs — yes — for her bees too! 

There is a short chapter on gathering, preparing and 
preserving herbs, including making oils, followed by an 
extensive illustrated Herbal Materia Medica. This includes 
more than 200 herbs with description, habitat, use, dosage 
and Latin name. 

The book contains herbs not previously included in 
the animal and farm books. Again this is no ordinary 


dictionary of herbs: her knowledge of folklore, mythology, 
mystery and The Bible is extensive. Combined with her own 
anecdotal evidence of cures, the tales of her travels and of 
course her abundant knowledge of herbs, it makes for easy, 
informative reading. 

She lists cannabis but strongly advocates abstinence 
except for medicinal purposes and her description of “can- 
nabis addicts” is quite frightening. Some of the other listed 
herbs, dock for instance, could change your minds about 
what is a noxious weed. They’ Il be leaping straight from the 
compost heap into the salad bowl or medicine chest. 

Chapter four contains a further 50 or so recipes — 
“cosmetic, medicinal, culinary and other” and they range 
from how to make your own toothpaste (vanilla), through to 
herb bread. The chapter on ‘Herbs Applied to Garden and 
Orchard’ is essential reading for all Earth Gardeners. 

Since they first cultivated the soil, humans have 
observed that some plants protect others. The author discov- 
ered when she sprinkled bitter herbs on and around her plants 
tokeep rats away that the plants also grew to a great size. She 
kept the birds from her seedlings with garlic and used 
cayenne pepper to keep the fruit fly from the fruit. Aromatic 
bitter herbs such as wormwood, southernwood and rue are 
insect repellents and deter birds at seed planting time. 

These are buta few of her wonderfully simple garden 
herbal cures. She has done a marvellous job of gathering and 
sharing important information all over the world, both by 
personal contact and by writing these books. She finished 
this one with an appeal to people to love their plants and the 
land — only then, she believes, will all flourish. 


The Complete Herbal Handbook 
For The Dog And Cat 
In her “endless search for herbal lore” Juliette de Bairacli 
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Levy has lived with many cultures and has roamed the fields of Europe and 
England. It was notin vain. She has been writing books on canine health since 
the 1930s and this latest edition combines all previous works and much new 
material collected since 1947. 

Her natural rearing method for dogs and cats has had many wonderful 
successes with owners and breeders alike. The letters of gratitude for her cures 
are far better evidence for that success than can be shown by the “manufacturers 
of chemicals sold by the shallow magic of advertising”. 


Diet 

She clearly states the correct diet for natural rearing, which includes 75 
percent raw meat (no cooked or tinned meat), cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
seaweed, the magic garlic and of course herbs. A seemingly endless number of 
dog diseases and ailments are listed with their cures. There is also a chapter on 
cats which were previously excluded from her veterinary books. 

She states that all veterinary herbal treatments are applicable to all 
animals “from the bee to the camel”. Cats do, however, need their own special 
diet which, of course, has to be natural! She claims this is far cheaper than a diet 
of canned fish or meat and “totally lifeless” processed cereals because the 
animal needs less food. It does however take more time. 
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THE 3RD AUSTRALIAN 


FESTIVAL 


for 


MIND ° BODY ° SPIRIT 
1991 


NOW IN 


MELBOURNE & SYDNEY 
7th to 10th November 14th to 17th November 
World Congress Centre Sydney Exhibition Centre 
Melbourne Darling Habour 


OVER 150 EXHIBITORS ¢ LECTURES ¢ WORKSHOPS 
Performances - Vegetarian Restaurant - Free Catalogue 
Special Sydney feature: The Dome of Alternative Technology 


HIGHLIGHTS INCLUDE: 
Leading New Age Pioneer PAUL SOLOMON usa) ® DENISE LINN usa) American Indian 
Healing Techniques ® Ex-Eurythmics & classical musician TIM WHEATER wx) 

e JUNE MARSH m» Past Lives and Soul Mates © DR JOHN HARRISON (aus) Love Your 
Disease 9 EDMUND HAROLD aus) In Search of the Grail ¢ CHRIS JAMES (aus) Sing Your 
Stresses Away ® SANDRA LEIGH SERIO wsa) Karmic Relationships 
e KATHY KEETON wsa) Longevity © JANET GOODRICH (aus) Natural Vision Improvement 
PLUS: Soozi Holbeche (ux) ® Dr David Phillips (aus) Barbara McGregor (aus) © Sandra Cabot (Aus) 
e John-Richard Turner (NL) ® John Christian (ux) ® Richard Jones (aus) ® Michael Rowland (aus) 

e Tovi Browning (aus) 


Opens 10am daily. Closes 8pm except Sunday 7pm 
Admissions: Adult $7.50, Child $2.50, Senior Citizens $5 


For a FREE advance program and booking form send SAE to: The Secretary 
MBS Festival, 1st Floor, 18 Whistler Street Manly 2095 NSW Telephone (02) 977 1200. Melbourne: (057) 572 670 


Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 
RSD Goongerah, East Gippsland, 3888. 


N 


This month we begin a new regular series in Earth Garden. Jill will be 
presenting farm hints and pioneer bush skills in her column each issue. 
We are also keen to publish any farm hints or bush skills readers may 
wish to contribute. If you have any hints up your sleeve that you inher- 
ited from Granny, or developed yourself, send them in, to: Jill Redwood, 
Editor, Jillaroo Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, East Gippsland, 3888. 


Truckie’s knots 

Sliding triple grannies are no match for the truckie’s 
hitch. 
1. Secure your other end. 
2. Make a loop with a flick of the wrist. 
3. Leaving a good loop, poke a loop up, under and through 
the first loop. Be a bit generous. 


ME 


4. Pull down on your first loop and see how it grips. 

5. Run your rope end down around the rope-rail and up 
through your loop. 

6. Now you can pull it tight with the ‘pulley’ effect you have 
cleverly devised! 

7. Fix the rope to the rail with two half hitches. 


Introducing the new unpatented ... 
Solar-powered yoghurt maker 
Directions 


Take one black gummy. Set your milk and yoghurt 
starter in a jar. Set the jar in the gummy. Set your gummy 
in the sun. 

For summer use, turn the boot’s narrow side to the sun. 
*For winter use, stuff a tea towel in the top. It works! 


Pumpkin nets 


If you’re lucky enough to have harvested a crop of 
pumpkins last summer, here’s a good way to store them. 
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They stay well aired and don’t rot from contacting each 
other. 

Take four full lengths of bailer twine and tie them in 
the middle so youend up with eight strands to work with. For 
an average sort of pumpkin, tie two strings together, down 
about 12 inches from the top knot. Tie the remaining six 
strings off in pairs the same length. If you have super-duper 
size pumpkins, tie the knots down a bit further. The space 
between the top knot and the second lot of knots has to be big 
enough to fit the pumpkin through. 

Now, take one string from one knotted pair and one 
from its immediate neighbour and tie them together about 
four to five inches down the string. Any old knot will do. 
Continue knotting around in a circle. Tie another row of 
knots about the same length down the string again. Be sure 
to tie into new pairs each time. The net should now be big 
enough to hold a pumpkin. Leave about four inches of string 
from the last row of knots and tie all eight strands off 
together. Hang them up in a cool airy spot. 


Ways with pumpkins 
Some recipes for those winter-stored pumpkins that 
have seen better days .. . 


Mar’s pumpkin fruit cake 

Cream 1 cup of mashed pumpkin with 4 oz of butter 
and 2 tablespoons of treacle and 1 cup of sugar. Beat in 2 
eggs and 1 lb of mixed fruit. Add 1 1/2 cups of self-raising 
flour, a pinch of nutmeg and cook for 1 1/2 hours. 


Bronny’s pumpkin pie 

Beat together 1 1/2 Ib of cooked mashed pumpkin, 2 
eggs, sultanas, 3/4 of a cup of honey, 1 oz of butter, and 3 
smashed bananas. Maybe some milk, and then cook till it 
sets, either in a pie crust or with a crumble mix on top. 


Jillaroo Country Skills Farm 


Jill is one of the most capable and self-sufficient Earth Gardeners around. Apart from being a tireless environ- 
mental campaigner who practises what she preaches, Jill has established a truly idyllic property on the banks of 
the Brodribb River in East Gippsland. When Earth Garden ran photos and an article about Jill and her farm in EGs 
67 and 68, there was a huge response from readers. Jill has now set-up the Jillaroo Country Skills Farm eneterpr- 
ise to teach prospective back-to-the-landers some of the practical skills you never get to learn in the city. Visiting 
Jill’s farm in East Gippsland to hone your skills for the big day you make the break, while combining it with a 
holiday in this breath-taking slice of Australia sounds pretty good. 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


CAN remember back to my own beginnings and how 

green I was when I first set foot out of my comfortable 

and consumerist upbringing. How it took me years of 
gathering information and skills by working with old cock- 
ies, watching how others went about things, reading endless 
books, listening to talk at country clearance sales and of 
course just having a go (and ballsing things up usually). 

Bit by bit I tucked practical skills under my belt. One 
of them was how to handle chainsaws, and I began to run 
chainsaw workshops atour regional rural women’s festivals. 
They always went down well. The women’s stories werc all 
similar — they couldn’t find anyone able (or morc often 
willing) to teach them. The books with pictures of men in 
boiler suits, goggles, gloves, hard hats and hob nailed boots 
warming of kick-back were all well and good, but getting the 
confidence to lay hands on the monsters and learn how to 
control them was another thing altogether. 

Despite being in the green depths of East Gippsland’ s 
mountains and forests my little farm on the Brodribb River 
has never been shy of a visitor or two. Mostly city or town 
friends and sometimes the odd WWOOFer (travelling farm 
help) find their way into this utopic Shangri-la. 

Most visitors love to pitch in, fascinated by the daily 
routine, seasonal chores and the less-than-push-button-life. 
It struck me how much of this I take for granted and how 
wrong I am to assume that non-farming friends can casily 
slip into the regular runnings of the place. Even everyday 
things such as lighting the wood stove of a morning or 
reusing sump oil for various jobs around the farm arc often 
new and fascinating discoveries. 


Lack of opportunity 

There was a dire lack of opportunity for pcople to 
pick up new skills easily. There were more books around on 
any one subject than y’could poke a stick at, but when itcame 
to that actual “Ere,-ave-a-go” experience, out there in the 
paddock or shed among the animals and tools and stringyb- 
ark and fence posts, there was just a big gaping hole. 

One day a friend casually made a passing comment 
about selling my know-how. Well, that flippant remark 
planted the seed of possibility . . . and it hit warm soil. After 
talking about the idea with dozens of friends, and strangers, 
the seed was convinced to sprout and grow to reality. 


Fifteen workshops 

The 15 workshops I feel capable of running range 
from spinning wool to fencing, tanning hides to round pole 
construction. For some people it may seem a long haul from 
the big towns to sleepy little Goongerah Valley but there’s 
plenty of things to see and do up in this neck of the woods. 

For a start, Goongerah is between the lush mountain 
forests and cool temperate rainforests of the Errinundra 
Plateau (à la protests in summer 1990) and the more wild and 
rugged country of the Snowy River National Park. The sea 
is 90 minutes away, there’s an old gold mine in a hill not far 
up the road, or trail rides in the valley. 

Because it’s still a relatively remote part of Victoria 
(the Land Conservation Council has even seen fit to declare 
that we have wilderness areas here!) thankfully, tourism 
hasn’t invaded its hidden corners. Not to the extent where 
there’s a motel on every bend in the road anyway. However 
there’s acamping site in the adjacent bush downriver and an 
occasional bed and breakfast farm across the river. A few 
accommodation places that are more swanky are an hour or 
so further up the mountains. Or of course the bustling timber 
town of Orbost with its timber jinkers and blue singlet pubs 
an hour and a half away. 

I hope when people come to learn these self-suffi- 
ciency skills, that everyone can throw in their own experi- 
ences or what their granny of grampa used to do with such 
problems as a leaky water tank. I sure can’t claim to know 
everything and hope to still be learning when I’m 80. 

Strange as it may seem, although I’ve built a house, 
fenced acres of paddocks and shod horses, I still can’t use a 
computer wall teller . . . but mainly because I’ve never tried! 
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For more information or to make bookings, contact Jill 
Redwood, RSD Goongerah, 3888; phone (051) 540145. 


Season 
Dy 


Season 


Earth Garden's regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


What to plant in spring, how to make your soil black and fertile, 
cucumber hanging gardens, beans in a bottle and pumpkins in the 
lawn, Chinese semi-dried cumquats, rhubarb champagne, spring 


pests and spring harvests... 


S 


summer. 

Three zucchini plants will mean you’re forcing them 
on your friends. The more you dig now the more you’ ll have 
to weed in a month’s time. 


Instant garden plot 

Start small, and extend your plot week by weck. That 
way you won’t take on more than you can tend. If possible, 
don’t dig at all — slash the grass or weeds. Rake up the 
debris. Throw down newspaper, then throw the weeds on 
top to stop it blowing away. Wait a week, then cut small 
holes in the newspaper and plant seedlings. 

The seedlings will be slow to start because the grass 
releases toxins as it breaks down, then suddenly they’ Il spurt 
away. Feed them liquid manure every week for the first few 
wecks (diluted urine or compost, or manure and water is finc, 
or a commercial fish or seaweed spray) and they’!! outgrow 
conventionally planted crops by the end of the season. You 
can throw down more weeds or grass clippings on the 
newspaper as you haul them out elsewhere. 


Try a tyre garden 

Pile old tyres two deep and fill them with weeds with 
alittle soilorcompostontop. The tyres are almost wecd frec, 
absorb heat and keep mildew-prone leaves away from 
splashing spores. They do need more watering though. 


What to plant now 

Tomatoes. I only plant a few tomatoes at the beginning of 
the season, then more at Christmas and again in mid- 
February — this final planting provides vigorous bushes that 
survive late frosts. 

Celery. Plant enough for the whole year. I find a dozen 
plants are plenty for stews and salads, as long as they’re well 


PRING is too encouraging. The sap starts rising in you and your garden | 
and you feel like you can cultivate the world. Take a grip on yourself. f 
Whatever you plant now you’ll have to tend at Christmas. Three dozen 
tomatoes planted now mean a week’s bottling, freezing or saucemaking in late * 


fed. Don’t pick the whole bunch — just the odd stalk as you 
need them. The more you feed and water them the more 
you'll get. The same goes for silver beet: a dozen vigorous 
plants give us a couple of meals every week. 

Carrots. I plant a year’s supply now. They’re slow 
growing, and easily swamped by weeds. Plant them thickly 
and pull out the tiny ones as you need them. The same again 
for beetroot. I don’t plant turnips until late summer — hot 
weather ones are too strong. 

Eggplant, capsicum, chilli. We make do with a couple of 
eggplant, a dozen capsicum and chilli every few years but 
this depends on taste. 

Lettuce. I plant a dozen lettuces every week except in mid 
winter or when I forget. We go through lettuce binges, so 
sometimes there’s a surplus that goes to seed. But nothing 
is ever wasted in the garden — overripe lettuce is just 
tomorrow’s mulch. If you only eat lettuce twice a week look 


Bean seedling 
pokes out of 
the top 


Old dotte 
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for punnets of mixed lettuce. A variety of types like cos and 
mignonette that mature over about a six weeks will provide 
you with plenty. 

Beans and cucumbers. Plant one lot now, then another as 
soon as this lot flowers. 

Peas. Peas planted now will give pods at Christmas unless 
there’s a heat wave. Peas won’t set in hot weather. I plant 
ours on a trellis where dandelions shade their roots to keep 
them cool. In hot areas try growing climbing beans up an 
orange tree. (Feed them extra to make up for root competi- 
tion, and mulch them to at least a hand’s depth so they can 
make more roots up their stems.) 

Corn. I plant a mass of corn now. The first lot of early corn 
I plant never ripens evenly, so there’s no point staggering it 
ull December. Then I plant a new lot every three weeks till 
early February. Later corn seems more likely to ripen all at 
once. Try growing pumpkins through your corn. The young 
plants keep the weeds down and the old plants can ramble up 
the old corn stalks. Cucumbers also do well in corn, but need 
extra feeding or they do far worse. 

Melons. See the ‘pumpkins in grass’ idea below. Melons 
take up a lot of room and aren’t heavy bearers for the space 
but a home grown melon is ambrosia. Plant as many as you 
can, and train them up a trellis or over the fence. That way 
they won’t be much work. You’ll only have to feed and 
water the small section where the stalks are. 


New ways to grow vegetables 

Most conventional ways of growing vegetables, 
including conventional organic ways, are hard work: heav- 
ing spades and wheelbarrows of mulch and piles of compost 
for turning. I think this has a lot to do with the way we 
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imagine a good garden should be. That is, neat well-weeded 
rows and well dug soil like sifted sugar. 

The following ideas aren’t for the tidy garden but 
they give you a lot of vegetables for much less work. 


Pumpkins in the lawn 

Pumpkins take up a lot of room. Grow them ona 
patch of undug grass instead. Mow the grass; tip on a 
spadeful of compost or even good soil, then plant a pumpkin 
seedling. The sturdy pumpkin roots will spread down 
through the compost into the soil and the pumpkin will start 
to sprawl all over the place. 

Don’t worry if the grass grows over the leaves. It'll 
act as a natural greenhouse. Grass-grown pumpkins should 
be more susceptible to powdery mildew, because the grass 
will increase the humidity around them, but they don’t seem 
to be. Maybe that’s because the grass covers the soil and 
stops spores splashing up. 


A bean in a bottle 

This is useful in areas where bean fly knock out your 
bean seedlings, or where a late frost might kill them. Cut the 
bottom out of a plastic bottle — there’ll be hundreds at any 


dump — then jam it into the soil around your seedling. This 
ak 
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miniature greenhouse will also speed up the seedling’s 
growth and protect it from snails. 

If you want to, you can leave the bottle on indefi- 
nitely. Just wangle the bean up the hole in the top. This is 
fine in cool areas, but the leaves can cook in hot regions. In 
the latter case remove the bottle when the seedling’s stem 
starts to thicken and looks ‘snappable’ instead of bendable. 


Trailing beans 

Stack three old tyres. Fill them with weeds. Top this 
with a bit of soil or compost. Plant the tyre full of climbing 
beans and let them trail down. This method produces earlier 
beans. They are slightly out of frost reach and the black tyres 
absorb warmth and keep them away from pests like rabbits 
and slugs — at least till the slugs work their way up the tyre. 
This method, however, docs need more watering. 

Try beans too on old ‘compost’ heaps (the pile of 
weeds you keep adding to down the back garden). Bung 
some soil on top of it. Plant your climbing bean seedlings 
and let them trail. The decomposing weeds provide a little 
heat to speed up the crop and the natural greenhouse effect 
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ofa thick bean cover will help the weeds decompose later on. 
This method can also be used with climbing peas. 


Potatoes in a pile of weeds 

This uses the ‘compost heap’ above. Spoon in small 
pockets of soil or compost, then shove a small potato into the 
soil. The spuds will sprout and grow and the loose weeds 
will be an excellent medium for them to keep spreading, 
forming tubers as they go. At the end of the season kick the 
pile to bits, extract the spuds, then rake up the mess into a 
proper compost heap. 


Espaliered tomatoes 

This is for cool areas where tomatoes take a long time 
to ripen. Plant your tomatoes against a trellis facing north- 
south to maximise sunlight. I use old reinforcing mesh but 
wire netting does just as well. Train the tomato branches 
along and up the mesh, so they grow flat, not ina clump, and 
all parts are in the sunlight. Tie the branches regularly. 
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Cucumber hanging gardens 

Plant your cucumber seeds in an old box, then shove 
iton the window sill, oreven on the shed roof if you can reach 
it with the hose. Let the vines sprawl down the wall. The 
extra heat will ripen them faster, and they’ll be out of the way 
of mildew spores splashed up from the soil. They’ Il also be 
away from the humidity of other plants. 


Spring pests 

This is the worst time for pests: you get soft, sappy, 
young growth while the predators that will control them later 
in the year are still dormant. (Our greatest snail problem is 
in spring because the lizards that usually eat them haven’t 
woken up yet.) 

Don’t go and buy a pesticide. Try glue instead — the 
old ‘one cup of boiling water to a cup of flour’ kind of 
billsticker’s paste, diluted with as much cold water as is 
needed to spray it. (Make sure you wash the sprayer 


afterwards!) Pests sprayed with glue stop eating fast. 
They’re also a stationary snack for predators. This is a good 
way to tell birds that your garden is an easy source of food. 

As for snails, try a cup of bran or old muesli, and a 
quarter of a cup of derris, moistened with molasses. Place 
bits in an old margarine container with a gate cut out of it, so 
that rain won’t wash the bait away. Derris makes snails and 
slugs froth upand die. Dogs and cats et al can eat this amount 
of derris without being rushed to the vet. 


Growing your own fertility 
Watching the soil turn black 

When we first came here 15 years ago, most of the 
garden wouldn’t grow anything — not even grass. The soil 
was hard, like compacted talcum powder, and pale greyish 
brown. An earthworm would have suffocated. The change 
has been gradual. It’s probably only this year you could say 
the soil is really rich — black as new moon night and just as 
silky, with so many worms it’s murder to stick in a spade. 
Mostly the garden’s been rehabilitated by the following 
methods. 


Not digging 

Digging destroys soil structure. It also retards the 
breakdown of organic matter, and the build-up of soil life 
like worms, and nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


Worms 

Earthworms make soil nutrients more available to 
plants and help translate organic matter into food. A spade- 
ful of garden soil should have at least six worms in it. If it 
doesn’t, you need more organic matter, less digging, or 
fewer pesticides and herbicides. 


Weeds 


This is the easiest way of adding mulch to your 
garden: just slashing the weeds. Let them grow then cut 
them down. It’s this free organic matter that I think has made 
most of the difference in the garden. The deep roots of weeds 
like dandelion and dock bring up leached nutrients that 
decay back into the soil as their leaves die, with organic 
matter slowly and steadily releasing nutrients back into the 
soil as the soil structure gradually changes to firm and 
friable. Weeds that haven’t gone to sced make good mulch. 
If they’ ve seeded use them as mulch anyway. Just toss them 
onto newspaper instead of the bare soil. 


‘Green manure’ 

Green manure is a crop you grow just to add fertility 
or organic matter to the soil — not to harvest. Most of our 
garden is never formally green manured. But there are 
always a lot of ‘waste’ plants like sunflowers that we grow 
mostly because they grow so easily. Just throw a few 
handfuls of cockie seed onto the garden, and wait. 
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Nitrogen fixing plants 

Every year I plant broad beans. Then in spring we 
usually forget to eat them. (They crop about the same time 
as the first asparagus, and we prefer asparagus.) Like peas, 
broom, sweet peas, lupins and many others in and around our 
garden the bacteria associated with broad bean roots fixes 
nitrogen from the air . . . free fertiliser. Wattle slash is also 
good, or casuarina needle mulch on the strawberries. 
Spring harvests 

Broad beans should be maturing now. Eat the young 
ones whole like French beans, and cook the leaf tips like 
silver beet. Broad beans don’t set seed in hot weather, so 
mulch them thickly now to keep the soil cool. If they start 
getting spots on their leaves you’ve probably got a potash 
deficiency, so throw wood ash on the plot for next year. 

We would have eaten peas if the wallaby hadn’t got 
them first, and young dandelion leaves if the’; wombat hadn’t 
shat on them (the leaves are probably quite edible but I don’t 
fancy them). Keep picking the tops out of silver beet that 
goes to seed so they’ keep cropping. Pick Brussels sprouts 
as soon as they form, so more will grow. 


Asparagus 

Every spring I celebrate the time I planted asparagus 
and artichokes. We feast on asparagus for three months of 
the year, at least twice a day. If you don’t have any, plant the 
seed now. There is a new type of the market that will give 
you a few spears next spring, and a lot the year after. Put in 
some artichoke seed too (most seed companies carry both 
seeds — ask at your garden centre). 

Artichokes are a type of thistle. If you don’t have 
artichokes peel a few thistle buds, or toss in sow thistle buds 
(they aren’t prickly). These thistles are sometimes called 
dandelions — the sort you puffed at the seed heads to tell the 
time — but dandelions have only one flower per stalk, while 
sow thistles have several. The leaves are good like silver 
beet too, till hot weather comes and they turn bitter. 


Potatoes and onions 

Keep last winter’s spuds as cold and dry as you can 
to stop them sprouting. An old method used to be to bury 
them in a pit of dry sand, then put a cover over it. If you’ve 
got them inside keep them away from fruit, which produces 
ethylene and will set the spuds sprouting. (Or if you want the 
potatoes to plant, stick them near oranges or apples.) 

Early onions should be appearing now — flat white 
ones. Home grown onions have a taste of their own, as well 
as adding flavour to other foods. Eat them as small as you 
want them. There’s no need to let them get big and die off. 


Glazed onions 


Peel ten small flat white onions. Place them with a 
tablespoon of olive oil in a heavy bottomed pan. Cook them 
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for 20 minutes at a low heat, stirring constantly. When they 
Start to turn transparent, add the juice of two lemons and a 
teaspoon of brown sugar. Stir till thick, and serve hot. 


Fruit 
Loquats 

Loquats are the first spring fruit, with fat yellow 
berry-like fruit. They’ ve gone out of fashion lately. Maybe 
that’s because they don’t travel well (they blemish) and you 
can’t buy them at the supermarket. Most people now don’t 
think something’s edible if you can’t buy it in plastic trays. 
Send the kids up the tree or have some fun yourself, and 
make the following. 


Cumquats 

We have to grab our cumquats from the bower birds. 
As soon as they finish off the kiwi fruit they’re into the 
cumquats (then they start on the apples). However, our 
bower bird flock hasn’t increased in ten years, although the 
food supply has. We just grow more for the birds as well. 

Don’t dismiss cumquats as ornamental. Many are 
sweet enough to eat like small mandarines and even the sour 
ones are good cooked. 


Cherries 

Cherries crop in late spring and early summer. An 
easy way to pick cherries if you’re not going to store them is 
to climb a tree with a pair of scissors, and snip the bunches, 
then gather them at the bottom of the tree. This also tells 
birds that the whole cherry tree territory is yours — not just 
the bottom branches. Otherwise they sit at the top of the trees 
and sneer at you. 


Raspberries 

Raspberries are best in spring and autumn. If they 
start to rot make sure you pick them every day. Rots like the 
sugar in ripe raspberries and leaving ripe ones on the canes 
may infect others. Spray every day with chamomile tea too. 


Simple raspberry soufflé 

Mash two cups of raspberries with two dessertspoons 
of castor sugar. Whip four egg whites and add this to the 
raspberries. 

Cook over a low heat till the mixture starts to puff and 
thicken. Pour into glasses, serve hot or chill for at least two 
hours and serve cold. The mixture may separate a bit when 
it’s cold but a light stir brings it together again. 


Rhubarb 


Rhubarb crops all year except in mid winter, but 
spring rhubarb is best. It’s tender, not coarse, and has a better 
flavour. Feed your rhubarb a lot if you intend to pick it often. 
Short stalks mean it needs more nourishment. 

Happy growing and eating. 


Questions and Answers 


If you’ve got a pest that’s bugging you, a plant you don’t know what to do with, or lost a recipe, send a self- 
addressed envelope to Jackie French, PO Box 113, Braidwood, NSW, 2622. 


Black Hamburgh grape vine? 
Dear Jackie, 

For a long time now I have been trying to get a 
particular type of grape — cuttings or seeds. I have even 
written to New Zealand to acquire it but never received a 
reply. It’s called Black Hamburgh and I wonder whether 
you have come across it anywhere. 

Thanks for your many informative articles in EG, 
which] try to buy as muchas possible. Have enclosed a SAE 
for a reply in case we are having a ‘broke’ month when EG 
is out. Sincerely, 

Alison Robson, Wynyard, Tasmania. 


Dear Alison, 

I’ve never come across Black Hamburgh — witha bit 
of luck someone reading this may be able to help. The best 
grape nursery I know is Sunraysia, PO Box 152, Gol Gol, 
NSW, 2738, phone (050) 244580. If they don’t have it, they 
may be able to supply one with similar characteristics. 

Be wary about where you get your vine from. It’s 
illegal to import grape vines from many parts of Australia 
because you might be transferring pests or disease. 

If any reader can help, perhaps they could write to 
you but it would be best if they rang their local Department 
of Agriculture first, to make sure they are in a safe area for 
grape vines. 


Weevils in the rose leaves 
Dear Jackie, 

I have two problems. I make my own pot pourri and 
Iam having problems with my rose petals. I usually dry them 
in a drying cabinet that I made, but I am finding after they 
have dried and been stored for a couple of weeks, either in 
a sealed brown paper bag or airtight glass container, 
something is eating them. 

The petals end up looking very lacy and webby. | also 
use them to make rose water so I can't afford to spray. Do 
you know what I could do to get rid of these little beasties? 

I was also wondering if you know where I can get 
patchouli (Pogostemon heyneanus) seeds or seedlings. 
Hoping you can help me, and by the way, thanks for your 
wonderful books. Yours faithfully, 

Elizabeth Carnely, Tarragon Farm, Chidlow, WA. 


Dear Elizabeth, 

It’s most likely that you’ve got weevils in your rose 
leaves. Rose leaves are as attractive to weevils as muesli — 
sweet and nutritious. The small grey-brown ‘weevil’ moths 
may be laying eggs either in storage or while the leaves are 
in the dryer. 
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You could try adding a little borax powder to the pot 
pourri. Borax is poisonous, but safe in pot pourri. You can 
get it in the supermarket (washing powder section) or the 
chemist. Borax will also help keep the colour in the petals, 
as wellas dry them. Don’tadd too much though, or they may 
become brittle. You might also add some pest repellent 
flowers to your mixture — pyrethrum, feverfew flowers or 
dried wormwood leaves. 


Wet pot pourri 

Another alternative is to make ‘wet’ pot pourri. This 
is the old fashioned way of making it. It’s a little more work, 
but the scentis stronger and stays longer. Itis actually a form 
of pickled flowers and scented leaves. 

Pick your scented petals and leaves. I use roses, 
jasmine, spices, or whatever is flowering in the garden. Ialso 
add a little grated orange and lemon, lime or citron peel. Dry 
them all ina warm place, out of direct sunlight, for about two 
days till they’re dryish but not papery, and their bulk is 
reduced by abouthalf. Place a layer in a potor jar, then cover 
with an equal amount of salt. Repeat this till the jar is full, 
then weigh it down with something heavy, and put the lid on. 
I usually jam in a child’s playing block. 

The pot should be ready in about two or three months. 
Tip it out and mash it up with a fork. Then add spices: 
cardamon seeds, allspice, cloves, vanilla pod and nutmeg. I 
add about a teaspoon for every ten cups of petals and salt. 
Finally sprinkle it with orris root — a dessertspoon for every 
five cups of mixture. You can make your own orris root by 
drying the grated root of flowering iris. The wet pot pourri 
mixture isn’t as pretty as dried flower petals. 


Patchouli 

You can buy patchouli plants or seeds from 
Shiphard’s Herb Farm, PO Box 66, Nambour, 4560, phone 
(071) 411101. They have a magnificent list of mail order 
herbs. Patchouli grows to about a metre high, but doesn’t 
like cold. The flowers are white, sometimes with purple 
stripes. It used to be grown to scent Indian linen, to separate 
it from ‘outside’ linen. 

Sow the seed in spring, or divide the plant in winter. 
You can also take cuttings in spring. Take them with a heel 
of old wood on a small branch, dip them in a sandy compost, 
and cover the pot with a plastic bag to keep up the humidity. 
Patchouli is also a mild antiseptic, and will help keep moths 
and other pests away. 

Shiphard’s also have hard-to-get things like licorice, 
vanilla, quassia, cinnamon, evening primrose and arrow- 
root. If you like pot pourri, their vanilla grass (like lemon- 
grass but vanilla scented) is wonderful. 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


OST Australians know apples only as those 

shiny, juicy but somehow tasteless spheres to be 

found in fruit shops, and going variously under 
the names of Jonathon, Granny Smith, and Red Delicious. 
But if you’ve ever tasted a ‘real’ apple, from one of thou- 
sands of named and unnamed varieties, you will know the 
difference. Instead of that clean, bland crunch, you get an 
amazing sensation — a perfumed, silky taste almost impos- 
sible to describe. 

In England alone, there were at least 2,000 named 
varieties before the Common Market made thousands of 
farmers grub up their old apple trees to plant soulless rows 
of dwarf apple trees which produced only two or three 
varieties. 

In Australia, one apple orchard which specialises in 
unusual, as well as more common, apple varieties is Jon- 
athon and Susan Banks’ Pialligo Apples business, at Pialligo 
in the ACT. 

The Banks’ orchard covers five acres of river flat by 
the Molongolo River, near Canberra airport. They have 
about 1,000 trees closely planted and, of these, a third are the 
old favourite, Granny Smith, while the rest are a wide 
selection of ancient and modem varieties. 
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Ancient varieties 

These apples range from the 16th Century Newton’s 
and Five Crown to the traditional English cooking apple, the 
Bramley, from the top English favourite Cox’s Pippin, to the 
delicious modern New Zealand Gala, from the perfumed 
Lord Lambourne to the ubiquitous Jonathon. 

The Banks grow about 30 varieties in all. They have 
been at Pialligo for about seven seasons, following hard on 
the heels of Canberra’s first urban commune, Earwig Pty 
Ltd. 

“Many of the communards are still regular visitors, 
and we see ourselves as having a continuity with the com- 
mune’s ideals, although translated into more hardnosed 90s 
terms,” Jonathan said. 

“Our aim is to produce old fashioned quality and 
good-tasting fresh apples with a minimum use of pesti- 
cides.” 

The orchard has been used by the CSIRO for experi- 
ments on the biological control of pests such as codling 
moth. 

This pest is one of the apple industry’s big problems 
and last year leaves from the Pialligo orchard, with the 
predatory mite Typhlodromus occidentalis on them, were 
sent to South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania as seed 
cultures to introduce the mite for biological control of 
another pest, the two-spotted mite. 

“In five years, we have only had to use one half- 


strength miticide spray because the mites have been well 
controlled biologically,” said Jonathan. 

The varietal balance of the orchard means that the 
Banks have fresh fruit to sell from the end of January to mid- 
June. They have a popular stall at Pialligo, and all apples are 
sold within three days of picking. They will also pack and 
send apples to anywhere in Australia. 

“The furthest we have sent them is to Darwin, but I 
believe they are also often sent by customers to Bangkok,” 
said Jonathan. 

The apples cost stall price (often about $15 a case of 
15 kg, but in some cases a good deal more) plus freight and 
$2 for packing. Eventually, the Banks hope to make their 
orchard into a fully organic business, using only natural 
fertilisers, disease and pest control. At the moment, they use 
some fungicide and insecticide, but do not spray after New 
Year, so that their apples are much less sprayed than most 
commercial fruit. 

The orchard started out, as Jonathan Banks says, as a 
“lovely hobby” and has become a burgeoning business with 
many dedicated customers. 

“Our philosophy is simple,” said Jonathan. “We 
want to supply real, good-tasting apples, grown carefully, 
picked sun-ripe, and sold within three days of picking. 

“We want to give people the chance to rediscover 
what apples tasted like, and we want to experiment with a 
range of different varieties, including some wild, unnamed 
ones.” 
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Blossom from a Gravenstein apple variety from 
Jonathon and Susan Banks' Pialligo Apples. 


Budwood 

The Banks may also be able to supply budwood or 
graftwood of different apple varieties for people to experi- 
ment with. If you have a suitable tree on which to bud or graft 
these new shoots, you could find yourself the proud con- 
sumer of some ‘real’ apples. 

This season, we grafted Bramleys and Cox’s Pippin 
(both of which are nostalgically remembered by my English 
husband) on toa young apple tree in our garden. The results 
have been excellent — all the budwood has taken, and is 
sprouting new leaf. Contact the Banks if you are interested. 
They can be reached at Pialligo Apples, 10 Beltana Rd, 
Pialligo, ACT, 2609. 


Who can grow apples? 

Apples can be grown successfully on a wide range of 
soils provided the conditions are good — they require an 
adequate depth of soil and will not:thrive on poor soil. 
Ample water supplies are needed. In England, apple- 
growing areas get between 20 and 30 inches of rainfall, and 
they also like plenty of sunshine. 

Apples trees need quite a lot of care, with disease, 
pest and fungus control necessary, whether they’re grown 
organically or not. They need to be protected from frost and 
winds (if you have a large number, a windreak of fast- 
growing trees is a good idea). Too much rain, as well as too 
little, can be a problem, and can cause fungus. Extremes of 
temperature, especially intensely cold weather, can damage 
the trees. 

In Australia, temperate areas are the best regions for 
apple growing. In theseregions itis not too late to plant apple 
trees in September, provided the trees are well watered, and 
the ground has been well prepared before planting with 
compost, or well rotted animal manure. 

Apple trees can support several varieties of fruit, 
although the techniques of budding and grafting need to be 
mastered. Some of these techniques are explained in a 
CSIRO book reviewed in Earth Garden 62, page 50, called 
‘Practical Hints For Budding and Grafting Fruit and Nut 
Trees’. 


Organic Gardening 


No digging! No turning the 
soil upside down! Easy to 
use! Just pull through 

soil! Requires little effort! 
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Self-sufficiency Hunza style 


“From the magnificent lookout at Tok above Melishka, we could see the snow clad 
giants of the Karakoram far away to the north. Behind us was the 7,000 metre bulk of 
Ultar, a peak that remains unclimbed, and away to the south, with its tall poplars, 
weeping willows and turbulent river, stretched the narrow, green Hunza valley, home 
to a people renowned for their longevity and healthy lifestyle.” Ann Milner spent 
some time with a family in this isolated area of north Pakistan. 


by Ann Milner 
Arcadia Vale, New South Wales. 


T WAS Saleem’s 80th birthday. The menu for 

his party was interesting, to say the least. The 

first course was yak cheese and mint soup. 
This was followed by small pieces of roasted goat 
meat on a bed of burnt juniper and rosemary twigs. 
The main course was goat curry made with corian- 
der, cumin, cinnamon, ginger, lots of garlic, on- 
ions, fresh chillies and yoghurt. There was a rice 
and pea pilaf to go with the curry and a dish of sliced 
potato and spinach that had been cooked in hot 
spices — an exciting new taste sensation for us. 

Bowls of smallred apples, green grapes and 
golden apricots decorated the table. Had it been 
earlier in autumn there might have been some of the 
other ten varieties of apricots for which Hunza is 
famous. They range from the small, bright orange, 
sweet ones, through to the large, cream coloured 
varieties that have a subtle, delicate flavour. 
Dishes of walnuts, almonds and sultanas were 
placed in front of Saleem. In the centre of the table 
was a mound of puri bread made from hand-ground 
wholemeal flour. 

Saleem and his wife live with Ali, their 
eldest son, on a farm 15 kilometres from Kari- 
mabad, the capital of Hunza in north Pakistan. The 
farm had belonged to Saleem but when Ali married 
he inherited the ownership and invited his parents 
to stay, as is the custom in the valley. 

The small farm is on a hillside, surrounded 
by walnut and apricot trees and overlooks tall 
poplars along the river bank. Snow-covered Rakaposhi 
(7,780 m) fills the eastem sky, providing a sharp contrast to 
the jagged black peaks of the Karakoram range to the north. 

Ali grows potatoes, onions, carrots, peas, beans, 
spinach, herbs and radishes in summer. He also owns some 
terraced land higher up the mountain where he grows barley. 
He had been up there all day with neighbouring farmers, 
harvesting and threshing. The next job would be digging 
earth pits to store potatoes for use during the long winter. 
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Unclimbed Ultar Peak towers over Karimabad. 
Afternoon avalanches like this one are common. 


The potatoes are covered with layers of earth and straw and 
by December will be buried under a metre of snow. 

Ali has three sons and two daughters. The older 
children walk to their school five kilometres away every day. 
After school they help with making the potato pits — they 
know that there will be little else to eat in the winter. The 
bright red carrots and long, white, crisp radishes are summer 
treats. 

The children look after the farm’s eight goats and 


keeping them from eating Ali’s and other people’s crops is 
acontinual test of the children’s ingenuity. Four of the goats 
have to be milked twice a day by Saleem’s wife who makes 
yoghurt and cheese from any surplus. She also looks after 
her 98 year old mother. 

The four generations of this extended family are held 
together and organised by Yasmin, Ali’s wife. Yasmin gets 
up an hour before anyone else. First she puts tea leaves, 
sugar, milk and water into a large kettle hanging over the 
fireplace. : 

She then puts more wood on the fire to cook the 
appetising rounds of soft parathas and puris they eat with 
honey or apricot jam for breakfast. After rousing the rest of 
the family she gently coaxes three children into their school 
uniforms, wraps their lunches in a bright green cotton cloth, 
supervises their breakfasts and finally sends them, shining, 
off to school. 

She provides Ali and Saleem with snacks and what- 
ever else they require for the day’s work ahead. After 
helping to wash and dress Saleem’s mother-in-law, she then 
washes her two toddlers. All this is done before she has even 
thought of herself and her daily tasks of cooking meals, 
washing clothes and weeding the field of vegetables. 

Saleem, at 80, works just as hard as Ali on the farm. 
Tractors are rare and most of the ploughing, sowing and 
harvesting is done by hand. Saleem’s hobby in the long 


ORGANIC 


GROWING 
It's Easy. 


by Liz Sinnamon. 


This informative audio cassette cov- 
ers all aspects of organic growing for 
the home and market gardener. In- 
formation on soil, mulching, com- 
post making, non-toxic pest con- 
trols, companion planting, and 
much more. 


Price $10.95 includes postage. 
Send cheque or money order to: 
Liz Sinnamon, Kiah Cottage, 
Kenilworth, Queensland, 4574. 
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kA aad 


Rakaposhi, at 7,780 metres, fills the eastern sky 
of the Hunza Valley. 


winter evenings is spinning goat’s hair into yarn and weav- 
ing soft grey shawls from it. 

His other hobby is slightly illegal. In a little stone hut 
somewhere in the hills he converts grape juice into a wine, 
sometimes pink and sometimes pale yellow, with a pleasant 
flavour anda warm afterglow. His use of the mulberry which 
grows in profusion throughout the valley is, however, an 
entirely different matter. When distilled, the juice produces 
acolourless spirit that tastes a bit like kerosene and quickly 
turns your legs to jelly. 

Muslim laws in Pakistan prohibit alcohol in any 
form. However, the people of the Gilgit and Hunza valleys 
are Ismaili Muslims who have a more relaxed attitude to the 
holy laws. Prince Karim Aga Khan is their religious leader. 
Although he lives in Paris, he often visits the valleys and has 
provided roads, schools and new hospitals for his people. 

The Gilgit and Hunza women wear colourful salwar- 
chemise pyjama suits and a light head veil attached to an 
unusually tall pill-box hat. They do not cover their faces with 
the veil or turn their heads away from strangers. The 
schoolgirls are stunning in their peacock blue uniforms. 
Their skin is clear, their long hair shiny and their lively 
almond eyes are lined with black kohl which enhances them 


even more. Most girls are shy of strangers but a few are open 
and friendly and keen to try out their English. 

Until 1974 each valley in north Pakistan had its own 
ruler. There was the Mehtar of Chitral, the Mir of Hunza, the 
Raja of Gilgit and the Wali of Swat. Little communication 
was possible between these valleys because the high passes 
between them are blocked by snow eight months of the year. 

Hunza people are naturally happy and have a laid- 
back, philosophical view of life. They do not seem to worry 
about the problems of the harsh climate in this isolated area. 
They are used to walking long distances up and down hills 
everyday. The morning after Saleem’s birthday party we 
were walking up the steep hill to the 400-year-old wooden 
fort at Baltit. We were puffing and sweating and making 
heavy work of the climb. A man witha deeply wrinkled face 
and quiet grey eyes overtook us with swinging, rhythmic 
strides. He called out acheery “Salaam” as he sailed past. It 
was Saleem. 


At 2,000 metres above sea level, the valley is snow- 
bound all winter. The mighty Hunza river is swollen with 
snow-melt in spring and summer as it rushes through the 
deep gorges, thus making travel to the neighbouring Gilgit 
and Indus valleys impossible. Summers are hot and dry 
because the high Himalaya to the south forms a barrier 
against the monsoon. All water for irrigating crops is 
brought down from glaciers by a clever system of narrow 
stone channels criss-crossing the steep hillsides. Keeping 
these channels in good working order is a constant job. 

In September the people can relax a bit. The fruit and 
grain isall harvested and food is plentiful. The river level has 
gone down and the road to the outside world is open (rock 
falls and truck accidents permitting). 

A few travellers come from other lands to see the 
wonders of Hunza in autumn. Its people are proud and happy 
to share their healthy harvest, pure mountain air and rugged 
scenery with these strangers. 


Bushfire protection with roof sprinklers 


by Chris and Rhonda Martin 


Coonabarabran, New South Wales. 


HE bushfires in the eastern States of Australia in 

early 1990 again reminded us that we enjoy a 

tenuous relationship with the land. No amount of 
love and care of our environment can make up for other 
people’s stupidity and carelessness. 

More and more people are choosing to live in hilly 
terrain. The isolation, reasonable land prices, and greater 
chance of finding bush remaining, are all attractions apart 
from the personal lifestyle appeal. 

Unfortunately, a house built in bush-covered hills 
becomes a major risk in a bushfire. An empathy with the 
Earth, and a desire for privacy won’t protect your home ina 
bushfire. We look in amazement at some of our friends who 
say: “If it burns down we’ll build again”. 

One of the basic aims of a self-reliant philosophy is 
to minimise our effect on the ecology of our planet. Surely 
having to rebuild, even using recycled materials, is to waste 
precious resources, not forgetting the loss of treasured 
possessions and memories. 

We do not intend to debate the rights and wrongs of 
hazard reduction (control burning) in the bush but point out 
that fire intensity is directly related to ground fuel load — the 
heavier the load the more intense the fire. High ground fuel 
loads are a strong contributing factor to crown fires in most 
bush (forest) types. 

Although grass fires in open country travel quickly 
the risk in forest areas with high fuel loads can be worse. For 
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each 10 degrees of slope the rate of spread doubles and the 
intensity increases. 

On our property, ‘Mullionkale’, we live on a 40 
degree slope about 50 metres above the valley floor with the 
main length of the house facing north. This would be one of 
the most dangerous sites to build on if we did not take 
adequate precautions. 


Fire-fighting pumps 

All land holders, including small property owners, 
should have their own fire pump with the ability to attach it 
quickly to a water supply adjacent to the house. A 10,000 
litre (2,000 gallon) tank would be the minimum storage 
anyone should consider for fire fighting around the house. 

Fire pumps must have petrol, diesel, or independ- 
ently powered motors because mains power lines can be 
brought down during fires, rendering electric pumps useless. 
Don’ tbe fooled into buying a dewatering pump because they 
are a bit cheaper and shift more water. A high pressure unit 
developing a minimum of 70 psi is really necessary to 
provide adequate nozzle velocity. Storz lock-on fittings are 
better than the standard thread system because the risk of 
cross threading is eliminated when precious seconds count. 

Pumps should be tested at least weekly and every day 
during extreme fire days. It’s no good having a pump if you 
don’t know if it’s working! 


Roofing 
Homes with a galvanized iron roof can be at risk 
because it is easy for leaves and other debris to lodge under 


ridge capping and on top of barge boards. There are trees 
around our house so it wouldn’t matter if we cleaned our 
gutters every week: there are still too many leaves and twigs. 

To reduce the risk of ignition in these areas from 
flying, burning objects we have installed a sprinkler and 
spray system to work in conjunction with the fire pump. Leaf 
guards installed in the gutters are also worthwhile. We are 
using ten flat trajectory, pop-up sprays that deliver between 
10 and 15 litres per minute per spray. We originally started 
using Wingfield brand sprays because they were the only 
ones available locally at the time. Hunter sprays are now our 
choice because their spray pattern is fully adjustable from 0 
through to 335° and the water flow rate can be changed. 

We have used class B polypipe with the cheap trickle 
fittings. Although the end of the pipe does split, up to ten 
years later, these fittings are a fraction of the price of the 
plasson or philmac fittings. Due to some concern over the 
possible burning of the polypipe we have tested the heat 
absorption ability using a large gas soldering attachment, 
with the blue tip of the flame (the hottest point) held against 
the polypipe. 

We then turned on the system just as it would be 
during a fire, with water freely flowing through the pipe. The 
flowing water transfers heat from the pipe just like boiling 
water in a paper cup placed in the middle of a fire — it only 
burns down to the level of the water. The best the flame 
could do was to carbonise the outside of the pipe slightly 
after seven minutes of direct flame contact. 

Conditions hot enough to melt the pipe may also melt 
the poly sprays. Also, temperatures of this magnitude would 
probably be deficient in oxygen which may be enough to 
stop the pump. 

Steel water pipe would obviously be safer because it 
won’t melt. However, there would be a great deal of cutting, 
bending and threading of each length of pipe. As we are 
unaware of any easily accessible metal pop-up sprays, there 


The Roof Sprinkler Systenc 


installed on the roof of 
Chris & Rhonda's home 
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doesn’t appear to be any advantage over using polypipe. 
Metal sprays specially designed for internal building use 
may be available but we are unaware of costs or the water 
flow rate required. 

Our pipe and sprays are placed outside the roof 
because its design does not permit placing the pipe inside. 
Under-roof placement could give better protection for the 
pipe but once again, unless you use metal pop-up sprays they 
will still be exposed to the flame front. There would also be 
problems with sealing around sprays poking through the 
roof and placement would have to be on the ridges (not the 
valley) of each roof sheet. 

The system is set out as shown in the diagram, taking 
into consideration the main direction of fire threat, which in 
our case is from the north to the south west. The 360 degree 
sprays are placed down the middle of the roof and the 180 
degree ones point outward into the wind on the edges of the 
gutters. Tests have shown that the 360 degree sprays are not 
strong enough by themselves in winds above 20 kmh and the 
180 degree sprays are needed to provide adequate coverage. 
The secret of the system is to provide an umbrella of water 
over the house but to leave enough water for the fire hose still 
attached to the pump to work efficiently. 

Another line of 180 degree sprays has been placed 
along a fence to provide a damp line near theshouse but this 
line uses ordinary tap water. Like all irrigation systems good 
quality filters should be used. 

The spray system is not a total fire fighting method 
but should be used as a sensible adjunct to other practices 
suchas keeping gutters and surrounding areas clear of leaves 
and other debris. 


Evacuations 

One of the problems facing emergency service work- 
ers is whether to evacuate dwellings. Reports prepared after 
the horrendous Ash Wednesday fires of South Australia and 
Victoria in 1983 indicate that many houses could 
have been saved if occupants had stayed with them. 
The dilemma is that houses are replaceable but 
people are not! You are much more likely to be 
allowed to stay if your land and dwellings are 
adequately defended. It’s a difficult decision for 
fire fighters to make, legality not withstanding. 
You should do everything to maximise your 
chances of staying with your home. We live on a 
well travelled public road and estimate that it 
would take less than five minutes for a fire to reach 
our house in a 30 kmh wind with roadside vegeta- 
tion as an ignition point. 

At an all up cost of $150.00, not including 
the pump, we think this is cheap additional house 
insurance and is simple enough for two teenagers to 
operate in our absence. In practice runs the system 
tests well but we hope we never have to use it in a 
bushfire. 


For the past 22 editions of Earth 
Garden Sophie Masson has edited 
EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS. In that 
time we've had a veritable library of 
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REVIEWS 


Build Your Own 
Green Technology 
Edited by Mick Harris 
and Alan Hutchinson. 
Published by 
ATA Publications 
$19.90 RRP (plus $4 
postage, from ATA, 
247 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, 3000). 


How'd you like to rig up a solar- 
powered chook watering system, so 
you can go on holidays, and not 
worry about your favourite Leghorn 
getting thirsty? Or what about 
building a table-tennis ball ane- 
mometer. A what, I hear you say? A 
cheap device to measure wind veloc- 
ity, of course. 

The Alternative Technology 
Association has drawn on the best of 
its published material in Soft Tech- 
nology magazine to compile this fas- 
cinating handbook of energy self 
sufficiency. If there's a tinkerer in 
the family who's interested in green 
technology, this is the perfect pres- 
ent. 

The book is a large format 
paperback, 200 pages long, and 
printed on recycled paper. Stephen 
Ingrouille of ‘Going Solar’ in North 
Melbourne sees it “becoming a col- 
lector’s item”, and it’s easy to grasp 
why. Itis divided into eight chapters, 
including building, natural energy 
sources, appliances, solar hot water, 
food and garden, transport and 
simple projects. 

You could build your own 1.5 
square metre solar hot water unit 
from the six page article in the book. 
It'll probably take between one and 
five evenings in the garage or work- 


shop, and imagine how satisfying 
it'd be. 

Once you've built your collec- 
tor the book tells you the positioning 
angle to maximise its exposure to the 
sun. This angle varies from 24° in 
Brisbane, 31° in Sydney and Ade- 
laide, and 35° in Melbourne, to 39° in 
Hobart. 

By the way, the equation fora 
solar-powered chook waterer is: one 
old car battery plus one solar electric 
panel plus one electronic timer clock 
(converted to 12 volts) plus one 12 
volt solenoid valve (or small electric 
pump) equals one month's holiday. 


Radiation Exposures 
by Les Dalton 
Published by Scribe 
Publications 
$19.95 RRP, 288 pages. 


‘Radiation Exposures’ is a superbly 
accurate title for this disturbing and 
eye-opening text. It is very acces- 
sible to readers with no scientific or 
technical training but it is crammed 
with statistics, figures and refer- 
ences to support its central argu- 
ment. Les Dalton, a 72 year old 
former CSIRO scientist, contends 
that official safety standards for our 
exposure to radiation sources are 
generally affected by what he calls 
“the politics of environmental pollu- 
tion”. 

He says: “If the pollutant is 
not . . . smelly or sooty the official 
response may be blandly reassur- 
ing”. 

Ordinary citizens need to be 
informed about the issues in this 
book, so we can voice our concerns 
and support the few scientists who, 
historically, have spoken out about 
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books presented in a lively and 
readable way. Thank you Sophie. 
From now on EARTH GARDEN 
REVIEWS will be edited from our 
office at Trentham. 


problems such as the public’s expo- 
sure to radiation. 

‘Radiation Exposures’ tells us 
what we need to know about X-rays, 
microwaves, power-line fields, vis- 
ual display units, and radioactive 
materials. 

There are many startling sto- 
ries in these pages — always well 
written in a clear, no-jargon style. 
Did you know that since 1983 the 
World Health Organisation has 
stated that “X-rays are not recom- 
mended in patients with mild head 
trauma who are asymptomatic or 
who present with one or more of the 
following symptoms: headache, diz- 
ziness, simple scalp laceration, hae- 
matoma, and contusion or abra- 
sion.” The same WHO publication 
(Technical Report 689) said that: 
“For the doctor, requesting an X-ray 
has become a comforting ritual”. 

In the 1920s, as an added 
benefit, mineral water from the 
Hepburn Springs/Daylesford region 
of central Victoria was guaranteed 
radioactive! 

In 1991 not enough Austra- 
lians know that in the debate over 
our involvement in uranium mining, 
the miners are exposed to potentially 
lethal doses of radon gas. The radio- 
activity of the radon emanating from 
the radium in the uranium ore was 
found to cause a malignant lung 
disease among German miners in 
the Erz mountains, who were mining 
uranium. More than half the Erz 
miners died from the radon-induced 
diseases. 

The truly damning part is that 
uranium miners have been known to 
die from this peculiar lung disease 
since the 16th Century! 

So much for relying on public 
health officials to protect us. 


Aromatherapy for 
common ailments 
by Shirley Price 
Angus and Robertson, 
$19.95. Reviewed by 


Sophie Masson. 
Aromatherapy has become a widely- 
accepted practice which fits in well 
with an Earth Garden lifestyle. This 
book, with its beautiful colour pic- 
tures, clear text and diagrams, and 
helpful advice will no doubt be just 
right for the shelves of anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. There are chap- 
ters on the nature of aromatherapy; 
how to use home treatments; every- 
day aromatherapy; and how to use 
specific soils for specific ailments. 
An excellent book. 


Material Magic 
by Deborah Brearley 
Published by Aird Books, 
$24.95, RRP. 
Reviewed by 


Judith Sandow. 
‘Material Magic’ is a practical guide 
to blueprinting on fabric. Blueprint- 
ing, or ‘cyanotyping’, is a simple 
photographic process. Fabric (or 
paper) is treated with light-sensitive 
chemicals. Objects are laid on the 
surface, which creates a shadow 
area when the fabric is exposed to 
light. The result becomes a mono- 
tone print, as the exposed area be- 
comes a beautiful cyan blue. 

Cyanotyping was developed 
in the 1840s when many photo- 
graphic processes were being ex- 
plored. Kodak, in fact, marketed 
small packets of blueprint linen from 
1885 to 1910. These were used for 
portrait pillow cases, and were very 
popular at the time. An image ofa 
loved one would be created on the 
linen using a film negative. 

‘Material Magic’ is compre- 
hensive, and describes in detail the 
methods and techniques used in the 
cyanotype process for fabric crafts. 
The book covers the applications in 
an inspiring way, particularly for 
quiltmaking, but also home decora- 
tion. The photography is marvellous 
in its detail. Any quiltmaker would 
be delighted with the close study of 
the methods of production. 
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The author's careful attention 
to the use of potentially dangerous 
chemicals is excellent. Astep bystep 
guide is given on mixing and using 
solutions, as well as a warning on 
disposal. 

“All chemicals should be 
treated with respect,” says Deborah 
Brearley. It is obvious that the book 
endeavours to offer information on a 
creative process with regard for the 
environment. Without a doubt, this 
book is highly recommended. 


FOREWORD BY BOB BROWNE 


The Rights of 
Nature 


RODERICK WASH 


Ayeee aniceey 


The Rights Of Nature 
A history of 
environmental ethics 
by Roderick Frazier Nash 
Foreword by Bob Brown 
Primavera Press, PO Box 
575, Leichhardt, 2040. 
$24.95, RRP. 


‘The Rights of Nature’ will affect 
those people involved in the Green 
debate who think their concern for 
the environment is a new idea. Like 
love of Truth, Beauty and Justice, 
the ideas in this book have long and 
exciting histories. 

Some of the ideas struggling 
against each other include: Nature 
is sick and dying; Nature is a gift of 
God for human use; Nature is a 
garden to be tended; humans are 
just one part of Nature; everything is 
natural including humans’ darkest 
deeds; humans must be destroyed in 
order to protect Nature. 

No harm ever came from 
studying the history of these sorts of 
ideas — it's the most potent antidote 
to intellectual arrogance and perni- 
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cious sloganeering. 

Three well known Australian 
writers, Judith Wright, Bob Brown 
and Charles Birch, have already 
read this book and offered their en- 
thusiastic recommendations. 

“A wonderful book. A classic 
work for every Green reader,” said 
Bob Brown. Is there a higher recom- 
mendation? 


Australian Quilt Review 
Edited by 
Deborah Brearley 
Published by Aird Books 
$24.95, RRP. 
Reviewed by 
Judith Sandow. 


‘Australian Quilt Review’ shows a 
wonderful combination of tradi- 
tional quilting patterns with Austra- 
lian born motifs, to create fantastic 
all-Australian patchwork designs. 

The Review will,be published 
irregularly, and aims to keep the 
widest possible audience in touch 
with the best current quilting in 
Australia. 

The book explains that “By 
the end of the Nineteenth Century, 
Australian floral designs were being 
adapted into decoration on glass, 
metal and in particular ceramics.” 

This was also the case with 
textiles. However, since then we 
have seen textile crafts such as 
quiltmaking break free of their tradi- 
tional boundaries and develop intoa 
highly specialised art form. 

The structure of the book is 
effective and progresses through the 
history, inspirations, innovations 
and techniques of Australian quilt- 
ing. 

The growth of quiltmaking as 
a textile art form has been well recog- 
nised here. 

Along with excellent reviews 
of artists and their work, there is an 
extensive collection of colourful and 
detailed photographs. 

‘Australian Quilt Review’ is 
encouraging to any quiltmaker, be- 
cause it shows that there is an ever- 
growing network of quilters develop- 
ing and practising their art. It is an 
ideas book for updating and staying 
in touch with the art. 


Home Sweet Home — 
control your own building 
extensions, by John Little 
Allen and Unwin, $24.95. 


Review: Sophie Masson. 
This is a most useful book for all 
owner builders, written by a person 
with much experience in the build- 
ing industry. 

In clear, concise and non- 
technical language, he describes 
some of the pleasures and pitfalls of 
being an owner builder. 

There are chapters on design, 
estimate and finance; on contrac- 
tors; on employing a builder; on 
house extension, bookwork, dealing 
with building people, including li- 
censing boards, and working on site. 

As well, there's a rather dis- 
arming chapter entitled “Been there, 
done that,” in which the author 
shares some of his own experiences. 
‘Home Sweet Home' is a well laid out 
and attractive book, and is a worth- 
while investment for any owner 
builder. 
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Training & Working Dogs 
by Scott Lithgow 
University of Qld Press, 
$16.95. 

Review: Sophie Masson. 
This book is an excellent manual for 
people needing to train working 
dogs. It should enable dog-owners to 
teach their animals to behave more 
efficiently, and achieve “quiet, confi- 
dent control of stock”, as promised 
on the book jacket. A good working 
dog is worth its weight in gold, anda 
book such as this will go a long way 
towards ensuring that pups will be 

properly taught. 

There are chapters on select- 
ing a dog, the fundamentals of train- 
ing, training methods, ready for ac- 
tion, working with your dog, working 
two dogs, dogs in work, caring for 
dogs, and some most interesting 
true stories about dogs the author 
has worked with. The book is aimed 
primarily at cattle musterers, but it 
can be adapted to suit people who 
own other kinds of stock. 


Window 
by Jeannie Baker 
Julia McRae Books, 
$16.95. 

Review: Sophie Masson. 
Jeannie Baker is the foremost artist 
and author of environmentally- 
minded children’s picture books in 
the world. Her marvellous, eloquent 
collages get better and better, her 
plea for environmental sanity all the 
more eloquent because it's subtly 
evoked. This book has hardly any 
text, but tells, in pictures, the devel- 
opment — or degradation — of a 
lovely bush block into a suburban 
and finally urban plot. 

Through the eyes of a small 
boy, growing into adulthood, we 
watch the process. At the end it 
happens all over again, when the 
boy, grown up now and witha family, 
also buys a bush block. This book 
stimulated much discussion and 
explanation. It’s beautiful pictures 
are to be savoured, its message is 
sharp and clear. 


New standards launched for organic produce 


NEW wholesale and retail trading standards for organic 
fruitand vegetables were launched in Victoria last month. 
The standards, developed by the Organic Retailers and 
Growers’ Association of Victoria (ORGA V) provide for 
distinctive green, orange or red labels on produce display. 

The green labels indicate produce from a farm 
with the highest classification of organic or biodynamic 
produce. 

Orange is for produce from a farm in conversion 
to the top level, and red from a farm where some chemi- 
cals may have been used, subject to defined standards. 

ORGAV President Phil Roe said the new stan- 
dards should be a boon for consumers. 

“In an imperfect world, the standards will main- 
tain the credibility of the wader, and give consumers 
confidence that they are buying genuine organic produce. 
The scheme is a major step forward for the organics 
industry,” he said. 

The standards were developed by ORGAV, and 
build on the accreditation schemes for farmers developed 
by the Biodynamic Research Institute, the Biological 
Farmers of Australia, and the National Association for 
Sustainable Agriculture Australia (NASAA). 

“In Victoria, there is now accreditation for or- 
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ganic produce at grower, wholesale, and retail level — 
the first State in which this has happened,” Mr Roe said. 

Already shops have been accredited, and more are 
awaiting certification. 


Inspection 


Under the scheme of industry self-regulation, 
ORGAV members must apply for accreditation and then 
open their premises and records for close inspection by 
the ORGAV-appointed and trained inspector. The in- 
spector will ensure the products displayed and labelled 
are genuine and in accord with the farmer accreditation 
scheme. Mr Roe said ORGAV had employed inspectors 
with experience in marketing fresh produce, and a com- 
mitment to the organic movement. Retailers with ac- 
creditation under the scheme will be recognised by a 
certification logo on their windows and walls. 

“This display area for fruit and vegetables will 
have clear separation between categories of certified 
organic produce and non-certified, conventionally grown 
produce,” Mr Roe said. 

“Tf there is a breach of contract, the accreditation 
from ORGAV for the premises will be withdrawn, along 
with ORGAV membership.” 


The EARTH GARDENER'S 
Companion 
JACKIE FRENCH 


The EARTH GARDENER'S Companion is a month-by-month guide to organic planting, 
gardening and harvesting. It is a fruit and vegetable-growing calendar for the not-quite self- 
sufficient. It's an excellent introduction to natural pest control for any time of year your garden 
is being munched by non-humans. With the Companion you will know what to do in your 
garden at any time of year and get a total picture of organic garden health: not the artificial view 
you get from the back of a chemical fertiliser packet. 
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"There are plenty of 
useful hints which even 
non-organic growers will 
furtively pursue, ang the 
common sense, non-dicta- 
torial approach to organic 
gardening makes enlight- 
ening and stimulating read- 
ing.” 

"This infinitely read- 
able and entertaining 
month-by-month guide to 
organic gardening is bound 
to attract the attention of 
commercial growers who 
are producing organic fruit 
and vegetables.” 

-Horticulture Today. 


Jackie French is an expert and 
successful organic gardener 
who practises what she 
preaches, and understands that 
in home vegetable gardens, la- 
bour is usually in far shorter 
supply than enthusiasm. 

The EARTH GAR- 
DENER'S Companion is avail- 
able from Earth Garden for 
$8.95 posted. See page 56 to 
order it. The Companion is 
printed on recycled paper. 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word, prepaid. The deadline for the next issue is 1 November. 


BOOKS, Old and New. Send for general list. R Suters, 
P O Box 127, Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (1987) by Alfred T 
Forbes ISBN 0-9597749-0-4. Hard Cover. Size 30 x 21 
cm. Detailed low-tech (no electrical knowledge re- 
quired) plans for building a 1 kw low-revving 
brushless DC generator for wind, water, or steam 
power — a 150w foot-powered version with battery 
storage system is also described for the energetic per- 
son with modest electricity requirements. Reviewed 
in EG 60 and December 15th, 1989 issue of Model 
Engineer. Price $85.00 post paid, airmail from Todd- 
Forbes Publishing, Dept D7, Box 3919, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 


COMPANION PLANTING CHART. Over 90 vege- 
tables, herbs and fruits, including plants as insect 
repellents. SOW WHEN CHART. Suggested sowing 
times for 100 vegetables, herbs and flowers. Mail 
Order $5.00 each plus $2.50 P & P (up to five copies). 
Plum Products (E) RMB 2907, Bruthen, 3885. 


SEED: fruit, nut, gingers, bamboos, ethno-botanicals . 
. . 100s of species available. Personal collection in 
season ensures viability. For list, send SASE to Fruit 
Spirit Botanical Garden, Dorroughby, NSW, 2480. 


OPPORTUNITY — Life Enthusiast Co-op offers a 
ground floor opportunity to build a successful but 
simply run business based ona unique and innovative 
range of natural nutritional products. No stock to 
carry or deliver, no huge cash outlay. Just a few 
committed hours per week. For full details contact: 
Stephen Clarke, 51 Arthur St, Rosehill, NSW, 2142. 
Phone (02) 637 8351. 


SEEDS OF UNUSUAL, USEFUL PLANTS. Open 
pollinated, easy to grow. Oriental Asian vegetables, 
sub-tropical fruits, herbs, spices, fragrants, curiosities, 
cottage garden flowers. $1 per packet. Mail order 
only, no visitors please. For list, two stamps to Lor- 
raine Blaney, Wallace Road, Beachmere, 4510. 


WEA 2830 BATTERY CHARGER, 240 V input, Max 
Output 30 amp, 24 V, EC. $400, Phone (054) 963246. 
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LUCIS TRUST — A new, better way of life for all men 
and women everywhere in the world can become a 
reality in our time. Practical techniques in operation 
today can be learned and applied to the fulfilment of 
the divine plan for humanity. Activities include the 
worldwide financial support of The Arcane School, 
World Goodwill and Triangles. Lucis Trust, 3 
Whitehall Court, Suite 54, London, UK, SW1A 2EF. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE — Saturday 28 
September to Monday 7 October. At Chiltern, innorth 
east Victoria. Held on the property of Vries 
Gravestein. Enquiries: SAE to RMB 1130, Chiltern, 
3683. 


TANNED ORGANIC LAMB SKINS. These skins are 
grown on an organic farm, where no chemicals are 
used on stock or pasture. Ideal for babies, woollen 
underlay and general floor rugs. $70 Phone (068) 
866165. 


PERMACULTURE design certificate course. Featur- 
ing cool temperate systems and Reaforestation Man- 
agement. South Coast, NSW. Nov 24 to Dec 7, 
residential. Tutors David Holmgren, Andrew Sheri- 
dan, Hugh Gravestein. Contact H Gravestein, C/- 
Wyndham P O, 2550, NSW. Phone (064) 942014. 


STEINER BOOKS: for parents and teachers by Alan 
and Susan Whitehead. New title on water colour 
painting — CHOIRS OF COLOURS — $10. Send for 
publication list to: Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, 
Mullumbimby, NSW, 2482. 


SUCCESS IN HOME BASED BUSINESS! Looking for 
a way to improve the way your home based business 
runs? There is a way. It’s called “How To Start And 
Operate Your Own Profitable Business At Home”. 
This book shows how to achieve success in your own 
business. It covers everything from A to Z and gives 
you step-by-step instructions on how to start and 
operate your own favourite business at home and 
prosper in the years to come. Don’t miss out. Order 
your copy now at our special price of $19.50 from 
James Powell Publishing, Dept E, 13 Aurora Street, 
Lismore, New South Wales, 2480. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


A HARD WORKING COUPLE in their early thirties, 
with one child seek live-in employment. We are 
moving to the Bundaberg area in September ’91. We 
are experienced in most fields of work. Please contact 
us on (052) 523816. 


TOBACCO SEED, organically grown, (Virginian) cul- 
tivation and curing notes are included with the seed. 
Please send $5 to Lyn O’Brien, C/- the Post Office, 
Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 


‘FOCUS ON HERBS’ — quarterly herb magazine 
covering herbal medicine, ethnobotany, research, 
craft, cookery, cultivation, folklore and more. Special- 
ist writers from Australia and overseas. Cost $16 pa. 
‘Focus on Herbs’, PO Box 203, Launceston, Tas, 7250. 


FOR PERMACULTURE DESIGNS with whole farm 
planning and full soil testing facilities. Designs for self 
sufficiency and edible landscaping. Contact Vrics 
Gravestein RMB 1130, Children, 3683. 


-LS 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid)‘for a listing 
of any desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number 
is optional). LAND LINES for the December issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, 

by 1 November. 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND — Strzelecki foothills. Drought 
beater. Approximately 36 acres. Permanent creek, 
dam, semi-permanent spring with tree ferns and 
blackwoods. Good carrying country. Fully fenced 
with part new road fence. Lovely house sites. Phone 
at boundary. Potential for numerous agricultural 
pursuits. 20 minutes from Leongatha. School bus 
close. Asking $65,000. Phone (056) 236 607. 


‘THE WOLERY’ Denmark, WA. 1/13th share of long 
established community set on 160 acres karri/jarrah 
forest in picturesque surrounds. Features rammed 
earth community centre, tennis court, well-equipped 
workshop. Tasteful 2 BR mudbrick house in private 
location with glorious views. Price $73,000 plus $7,000 
share fee. (098) 3062879, (098) 409261 or (098) 409263. 


WEST COAST, VICTORIA. 1 1/2 hours from Melb. 
Half share in 5 acre block. Your share includes great 
views of the ocean and surrounding bush, small house 
and train with heaps of shedding. Phone (052) 896 828. 


GRANITE BELT, 2 BR, separate lounge, kitchen /din- 
ing, combustion stove, large patio, solar powered, five 
acre bush block near Stanthorpe. $65,000 or best cash 
offer. Phone (076) 813 256. 
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MUDBRICK COTTAGE on Mandala Community 
Farm. 111 hectares on the western slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. 90 minutes from Brisbane, 30 min- 
utes from Warwick. One hectare for personal use. 
Power, phore, septic and permanent creek. $36,000. 
Contact: David Bowman, 4/81 Peach Street, Green- 
slopes, Queensland, 4120. 


LULWORTH, NORTHERN TASMANIA. 50 acres of 
beautiful bush, with ocean views and several magnifi- 
cent house sites. Light bush, partly cleared, with semi- 
permanent creek, and hydro power available. Three 
road frontage, walking distance to the ocean, and only 
45 minutes to Launceston. Please ring Helen Preston 
on (003) 281 535. 


GRAFTON, NORTHERN NSW. 1/8 share, 40 hectare 
established council approved Multiple Occupancy, 40 
km from Grafton, 10 km from village, primary school. 
Power, phone, school bus available. There are five ex- 
isting households, ages from 4 to 80. Good dams, 
shared tractor/slasher, garden, orchard area. There is 
good access to the property. Price: $10,000. Please 
contact Geoff/ Annie Welham.’ Telephone (066) 473 
129 or write c/- the Post Office, Copmanhurst, New 
South Wales, 2460. 


The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. ‘The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 
house cow owners. $18.00 posted - ka 


"Let me out of here, quick. 
I've gotta get The Healthy 
House Cow!" 


BOOKS & BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 
BOOKS All prices include postage. Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. 


The EARTH GARDENER'S Companion, by Jackie French $8.95 posted.$ 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Common Weeds — $14.95 
EARTH GARDEN T-shirts — C small (16) © medium (20) 
ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests — $14.95 

ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 

Earth Garden Building Book — $29.95 

HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $13.00 

EG binders (holds 12 copies tightly) — $25 for 2 , $15 each 
THE HEALTHY HOUSE COW — $18.00 

One year subscription — $16.00 (add $6 for overseas sea mail). .... $ 

The Lot: From EG 1 to one before current Issue (excludes 

EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, — out of print — $240 (save over $40.00) $ 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue (except EGs 10 & 13-15) — $3.95 each. .$.......... 


Total enclosed .$.......... 


Postcode 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
Please post me 4/8/12 (1/2/3 years) issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 
| enclose: 
C] $16.00 [_] Two year subscription — $32 C] Three year subscription — $48 


EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
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compost and 
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about goats mudbricks domes water 
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spinning vegies 


back to the land in Tassie 
black sheep tanning 
donkeys a wall-hanging. 


EG4: The honey bee 
the transition 
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EGS: The wind windmills . . . windpumps 
generators taku pottery . . . Cinva ram 
poultry Hamburghs . moon planting . 
fallout shelter vegan way 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults solar cooker 
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EG7: Solar 2 — hot water... Mudbrick techniques 
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mushrooms natural dyes. 
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candles and tapers . country cottages 
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EG9 LP gas 
stone rubble (sliptorm) . . 
ducks rug frame . 
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macrobiotics oats 
how to kill a pig 


EG 10. OUT OF PRINT. 
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EG12: Keeping food — drying _ salting 


bottling... storing... tahu . . . tropic delights 
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peatowl goats basic beekeeping 


rammed earth building hydraulic ram 

EG17 Fencing dry stone walls make soap 
nets. . pole shelter... breeding black sheep 
The Autonomous House . asparagus 

Aeolian harp ducks Khaki Campbells 


EG18 Fruit garden 

olives nuts 
road building 

Cinva-ram cottage 


oranges lemons 
tropical truit fodder trees 

wood fired kiln plans 
sunflowers homebirth 


EGI9 Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul 


cooking making a quid build a storage 
cellar bushfires . . . stonefruit macadamia 
nuts binding your EGs tree planting 
budding 


£G20 Apples pears 
build a haybale pig house 


cordon and espalier 
pollen rose 


hips mudbrick flats solar homes 

gourds preserve fence posts 

EG21. Womancrafi — all articles by women 

earthly arts . axewomanship . glove puppets 
spinning weaving easy rugs 

Sumatran house old roses Index 

(EG10-20) 

EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook .. . 150 

pages Aborigines . organic growing 

permaculture .. . earth building... wind solar 


. water power... technology . . . water supply 
access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Place — 24 new settlers write Mare 
Carter Ron Edwards Neil Douglas 
Gundaroo Store . , . Rainbow Region Mt Oak 


Moora Moora 
bush ashram 


EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 


Universal Brotherhood 


130 pages . livestock . aquaculture 
fencing . killing . tanning . . . tood and 
nutrition . grain grinders . . . solar homes 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 


EG26: The earth-bwilt kasbahs . . . owner built 


homes in stone . . . timber... mudbricks a 
slab cottage . . . tree felling . . . solar electrics... 
acorns . compost dunny quandong 


pumpkin recipes. 


£G27 100 tropical tood plants for Australia (part 
1) 16 legumes winged bean pigeon pea 
lablab cowpea adzuki bean 
blacksmithing bluestone building wok 
cooking 
£G28 Tropical food plants (part 2) horse and 
buggy packhorsing the Alps black sheep 
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persimmons 


EG29: Mudbricks —- the monastery at Stroud 
Bob's bonza brickmaker earth floors 
curved walls herb roof 
energy design . . . coconut mats 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


cutting axe low 
mangoes 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 


trenches, boxes, bins and barrels no dig 
mulch carpets semi-arid growing 
preserving figs tempeh pasta glass 


bottle windows. 
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EG44: Plug tn the sun — solar electric systems 
12V to 240V batteries inverters 
alternative washdays h w to make a pedal 
drier and 12V computers solar panel booster 


Soiar Trek 
EG45. Waterworks shifting water with sun. wind 
and water solar electric pumps gravity 
feed hydraulic ram Platapump the 
cyclone-detensive house bunya nuts... 12 V 
problems 
EG46 Windworks — wind generators solar 
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12 V lights 


trackers water turbines 
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EG47. Practical projects 
household plumbing 
cycling Mongolia the sun-pump livestock 

Aussie yun pigeon pea bee tools 
Peter's pedal machine 


hanging a door 
waterwheel pump 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 


Nearly all the back issues from 1972 to one before the current 


issue (except EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15). 


A survival kit of self- 


sufficiency, this unique library (over 7 kg) has over 3,500 pages 
of practical information on growing, building, energy, housc- 
hold economy, livestock, craft, tucker, and tales from New 
Settlers all around Australia. 


EG31: Energy — make a hydraulic ram 
second-hand windpump mudbrick sequels 
freezing food .. zucchini glut drying fruit 


all about sprouts hot box cooker building a 
log house (part 1). 

EG32: Year of the Tree St Barbe Baker tree 
tales how a tree works farm tree native 
from seed coppicing Neil Douglas 
interview cob building log house (part 2) 


EG33° Tenth anniversary issue timber felling 


lifting poles . post and beam design log 
house (part 3) , Parquet floors backyard 
rabbits goats fowls dry pit loo 


portable henhouse 


EG34 China — communes trees fish 


farming recycling human wastes biogas 

transport travel notes Chinese earth 
building (Ron Edwards) rainforest bread 
and jam 


EG35 Bees and trees tribute to St Barbe Baker 
backyard bees mudbrick workshop 
footings tor earth walls make a solar collector 


magpies earthworms fodder trees 


EG36 Retrn to Nimbin new settlers a 

woman builder . Pawpaw plantation solar 

electric systems potty garden choughs 

Peru lavender sachet biological building 
farm structures 


—G37 HARD TIMES 
newspaper fuel 
slush lamps 


making paper 
. fags to rugs barter 
sawdust stoves Depression 


dodges hand grain mills 120 household 
hints 

EG38 Hard Times tucker bread soups 
yoghurt no-meat meals beer electric 
grain grinders Gujarati village mudbrick 
hermitage earth walls and bushfires Noels 
island 


EG39: Build Peter Pedal’s bike wheel wind 


generator fire without matches bushfire 
defensive house avocado growing guide 
rosehips . Car battery power farm energy 


.,. backyard food 
EG40° Communities running a food co-op 
three in a caravan Scott Nearing's a good life 
.. Cyder in Tasmania our self-built house . . 
earth floors .. . the billy . . . olive oil . . . hares . 
cashew nuts. 


EG41: Sahara Timbuktu 
donkeys horse float journey 
build a S-rotor wind generator damper 
yeastless bread tood co-op accounts real 
potatoes Index, EG31-40. 


Uganda pack 
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EG42: Earth covered homes 
slipform stone 
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tomato tips deep ecology build s pigsty 
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roofs building blues 
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Feier 
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happy gardening homegrown spuds 
stone & mudbrick arches Earthbricks 
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self-sufficient house solarium energy 
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farm... making cider... a hot drum warning . . . a solar 


control board . . . thoughts on solar retailing . . . thyme 
owner builder apprenticeship 
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bush ... costing an owner-built home 
fy organically build a home tood smoker 
windpower towards tood selt-sutficiency simple 
devices for lower voltage solar tacking toxle 
mushrooms. leeks motorised scythes 


- controlling fruit 


EG 57: Building with children solar backers eel 
skin mocassins . . . towards tood selt-suthciency cal- 
culating sun angles how to rout busybodies the 
elder tree . . . lemon grass . . . rammed earth corners 
ockerinas: a potter's livelihood 

EG 58: Making a living trom pottery Battling in the 
Bush, Partlll. . Rainbow Power Company .. Towards 
food selt-sutticiency Organic qaidaning column 
Hoof care for donkeys... Saving world rainforests 
Cob earth building ... Solar car race results... Creative 
beermaking ... Build a geodesic dome plantarium 


EG 59: Buying a bush block . . . Living in yurts 
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- - - Earthworm cultivation . . . Using a bait 
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mushrooms... Alternative pasture . .. Growing 
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EG 61: Making tutons . . . Buiiding a mudbrick hothouse 
Using wood heaters . . . A herbal tea farm .. . Grow- 
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Make a pioneer work shirt... Pickles and chutneys . . 
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shelter and woodlotting . . . growing tennel . . . Cost 
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Rangers at Kakadu Gary Foley intermew 
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Aboriginal tarmers low voltage washing machines 

Rooting tips Battery warning Fostering calves 


EG 64: Organic tarms in Spain Buying at clearing 
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electrics .. . Dealing with building inspectors . . . The 
Seed Savers’ Network . . . Backyard astronomy 
Mudtsick plastic coats .. . Herbe: waleraress. . whole- 
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